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»°'” All Business Starts with Const °~ on 


and Construction Is on Its Way! 
J. M. GRIES NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON JOHN IHLDER 
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| Is Price Cutting a Crime? 
] By the Former Chief Counsel, Federal Trade Commission : 
Railroad Goose and Truck Gander : 
4 By GERRIT FORT S 
| Speaking for the Motor Truck - : 
a 3 By A. J. BROSSEAU 
| Planning a Big Business Ahead 
ff By SEYMOUR L. ANDREW of the A. T. & T. 

S| Those Difficult War Debts 

J F By JOHN ROSS DELAFIELD 

| What Should We Do for the Soldier? 


By ELLIOT H. GOODWIN 


A Midwinter Ice Cream Boom 
The Devious Path of a Pickle 
Why We Can Compete Abroad 


25 Cents 
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ROBERTSON PROCESS METAL 






Permanent repairs mean lower overhead and greater 
efficiency—both vital in present keenly competitive 
markets—as well as freedom from worry and loss due to 
damaged goods and time wasted that cannot be estimated. 


ASBESTOS~— 


HEAVY 
WATERPROOFING 


These savings are effected by the use of roofing that can be ENVELOPE 


quickly put in place and forgotten—no maintenance and repairs 
for years to come—and at prices that are within easy reach even 



























of buyers who must consider first cost before “‘cost per year’’, 
which is the true basis for judging economy. 


Robertson Process Metal is such a roofing. It combines the 
strength, lightness and adaptability of corrugated steel with rust 
resistance, immunity to fume action and freedom from painting, 
repairs and general maintenance, together with excellent insu- 
lating qualities due to its steel core being in turn enveloped by 
coatings of (1) Asphalt, (2) Asbestos Felt and (3) Waterproofing. 


The largest operators in almost every 
industrial field have found profit in the 
use of Robertson Process Metal and have 
expressed their satisfaction by repeated 
use. 

For example, the Astoria Light, Heat 
and Power Co., Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y., (plant illustrated above) has placed 
20 orders since 1909. The tower and run- 
way shown in the upper illustration are 






completely covered with R. P. M. 

The accompanying illustration of a 
section of R. P. M. shows how one im- 
pervious coating follows another in the McC 
process of protecting the metal core from 
all destructive influences. 

To really appreciate how completely 
both surfaces and edges are sealed against 
rust and corrosion you must actually see 
and handle the material itself. A process 


THIS time make repairs permanent. The use of R. P. M. 
eliminates upkeep and lowers the cost per unit of production. 
Scores of plants in almost every industrial field have proven this 
to their own satisfaction—and the number is growing. May we 
send you samples of R. P. M. that you may test for yourself, 
together with literature describing its use in your field? 

sample, together with complete descrip- 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. tive literature, will be gladly sent you on 


Factories: Ambridge, Pa., Waltham, Mass., Sarnia, Ont. request. 


Branch Offices: In all principal cities in the United States. Also London, E.C., England, 
Edward LeBas & Co., Dock House, Billiter St. 


For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia, Toronto. Montreal, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F. 


ROBE RTSON GD 


PROCESS METAL/. |. 


FOR PERMANENT ROOFS, SIDING AND TRIM | 
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to all Business Men 


Every business man should keep posted upon modern 


building ideas. Sooner or later this knowledge will 
save him time and expense. 








Write now for this interesting book on Truscon a 
ard Buildings. Whether interested in buildin 
factory, warehouse, foundry, service garage, filli be 
station, dining hall, shop, etc., you can use this boo 
—sent free. 





Truscon Standard Buildings cost less and are more 
quickly erected than any other 
permanent constructions. They 



















are now at the lowest price in "Diag show Tipe nase ot 

- M HEIGHTS_Curb to Eave 8°0' to 264 

2 their history. wascare-cerre Save 20 34 

a e LANTERI I i rose at Re of 
s = Built entirely of interchangeable steel 






panels, they can be enlarged or taken 
down and re-erected with 100% sal- 
vage. Daylight—Fireproof—Sturdy— Widths _ 8:12:16 -20-24-28-32-40-48" 50 -60 
Durable. Furnished in all sizes, with 
pitched, monitor, or sawtooth roof. 
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Truscon Steel 
Basement Windows 
Provide over 60% more - "i 
daylight than wood and TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Torres, 








Write today, telling us about your 


‘ : Widths _ 40 - 48'- 30°- 56’ - 60° 
needs, and receive this free book 




















costless. Never warp nor Bie Pots 

stick, easily installed. Youngstown, Ohio Widths 56-60-6466; 72 Te 8084-88-96 6106-108 
Use Truscon Steel Sash Warehouses and Sales Offices in —_——S 

for any building, large or Principal Cities 

small. 

















TYPE 4 
Widths . 80°-100 -112° (4 Bays @ 20°25 or 28) 











TRUSCON 


McGill Mfg. Co., Velpaseten, Sot, Trmoen Standard Bldg., STARS ae poy BUILDINGS Boake, 8Te ms 
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The Nation’s Business is published on the 25th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mills Building, W:ishington, D. C. Subscription price $3.00 a year; $5.00 two years; $7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. 
Canadian subscription price $3.50 a year; 30 cents a copy. Foreign subscription price $4.00 a year; 40 cents a copy. 
Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the Post Office at Washington, D, C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








This Valuable Building Book Free 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS April, 1933 






A Purely Mutual Organization 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 
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346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
| | 
‘| Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement | 
F DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Balance Sheet, January 1, 1922 


























Paid to and on Account of Policy-holders during 1921. . . . . $124,308,409.00 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1921 under Policy Contracts . . . 40,871,382.00 
ES SSL ee 15,004,330.00 
Loaned on Mortgages for housing purposes during 1921 . . . . 9,646,991.00 
Loaned on Business Property during 1921 . . ....... 11,358,909.00 


The earning power of Ledger Assets, including Cash in Bank, advanced 0.16% during the year. 
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on Securities at Market Value as furnished by Insurance Dept., State of New York 
.: ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a ESTES a 2 ee $8, 362,881.00 Walid Mittin or ee $787,157,463.00 
ae Ee 183,722,805.92 Other Policy Liabilities................ 28,527,025.08 
4 a iL a 0S sas a's dy ae os 164,305, 141.17 Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid. 4,361 ,995.18 
rg CS SEE Ie 2,301 ,000.00 Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc... 7,549 037.63 
a” Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes........ 120,628,900.00 Additional Reserves................... 7,485 874.00 
i Government, State, Province, County and Dividends payable in 1922............ 42,287,368.71 
Be eT eee 155,439,933.50 Reserve for Deferred Dividends......... 59,303,179.00 
sf ee cw wae 271,524,487 .07 Reserves, special or surplus funds not in- 
ie Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks......... 7,325,003.00 | Se eran oe ee eT 15,960,196.20 
: ER IS ee 11,067,144.16 
ae Uncollected and Deferred Premiums...... 14,674, 443.08 i 
rs ! Interest, and Rents due and accrued, etc. 13,280,399.90 
i I CN se ee. ss a oes $952,632,138.80 MN eg basa totes oa ot $952 ,632,138.80 
| 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





0,000 Sq. Ft. for $60,000 | 
Built in 30 Working Days 





Office Building of the famous Illinois Watch Company, at 
Springfield, Illinois, built by The Austin Company 






si : na 
Ainerican Refractories Co., at Baltimore, Md. The Austin Co. 


designed, built and equipped this complete plant 


Log Supply Co. Limited; complete plant at Berthierville, Quebec. 
Layout, construction and equipment by The Austin Co. 


Pre-war days of factory construction have returned. Today you can 
buy 50,000 square feet of building like that shown above for $60,000— 
$1.20 per square foot—all light, usable space. And you can move into 
this substantial building in 30 working days from date of order. 





This is the permanent kind of Concrete Window Sills. 


building you will have: Structural Steel Frame, 2,000 
Excavation and Grading for stand- square feet clear floor space per 

ard foundations and floors. Based column. 

on normal site and conditions. Roof Structure, structural steel 
Concrete Foundations—Depth 4 trusses, yellow pine purlins and roof 

feet below floors. Concrete floors5 sheathing. Note— Trusses designed 

inches thick. tocarry 4,000 lbs. at any panel point. 
Brick Side Walls. Roof Waterproofing, 10-year guar- 
Rolled Steel Side Wall Sash, Trus- anteed tar and gravel roofing or 

con, Fenestra, Lupton or equal. equal. 





This is but one type of the buildings which Austin can deliver at 
equally favorable costs. Austin Engineers can give you the types of 
buildings that best meet the needs of your business and fully safe- 
guard your investment. 

Some Austin clients have outstripped competition and found sub- 
stantial profits in a plan that called for the tearing down of old 
structures and the erection of new plant buildings and equipment. 

Austin does more than build buildings. Engineering, building and 
equipment—of the kind that will promote your business is assured to 
you by Austin Service. Use the coupon. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Engineers and Builders 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT DALLAS 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at Buffalo—to open in the spring of 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later, 


Buffalo ~- Cleveland - 

























Detroit - St. Louis 
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Hotels Statle 














The Busiest People in the Hotel 


Telephone Operators — Mail Clerks — Elevator Operators 


By E. M. STATLER — being one of a series of 


ads embodying instructions to Statler employees. 


HE three busiest departments—and three of the 
most important—in a busy hotel, are telephone 
service, mail service, elevator service. 

All of them have to be mighty close to 100% perfect 
all the time, because everybody uses them—and de- 
pends upon them. 

In these hotels we do about everything humanly pos- 
sible to keep those departments always at their best. 
At some desks we keep a written record of every trans- 
action— which shows up every error, and who made it. 

Those things—which, indeed, belong to the “‘back- 
stage” side of hotel-keeping—are mentioned here be- 
cause we believe that our guests like to know that we 
take our responsibilities seriously, down through every 
last detail of service. Another aspect of it (more im- 
portant to you than the routine of these departments) 
As the way the people concerned serve you. That is why 
we print here some of the instructions these helpers of 
ours have, to guide them in their contact with you. 


Hotel 


sy 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. (The Largest Hotel in the World 


Instructions to Statler Employees 


To Telephone Operators 
“Remember that a guest who is de- 
pending for service upon someone 
whom he can’t see—someone who is, 
at the time, nothing but a voice to him 
—is as much influenced by the tone 
and character of that voice as by the 
words it says. See, therefore, that 
your voice is pleasant, always; and 
your manner interested and gracious. 

“Push every telephone transaction 
to completion as rapidly as is consis- 
tent with thoroughness and courtesy 

“Be especially careful of promises 
made by telephone. If you say ‘five 
minutes’ be quite sure that it won't 
be more; if you say ‘right away,’ don’t 
let anything or anybody delay or 
neglect it. The guest takes your 
word for it; see that he doesn’t have 
to wait or complain”. 


To Front Office Clerks 
“Mail clerks and key clerks who 
recognize people and remember their 
names are more valuable to us than 
others who do not. 

“You know that what the guest 
wants (and is entitled to) is a helpful 
and interested, as well as a courteous, 
service. You are not through with 
any transaction until the guest is 
satisfied; or, if you cannot satisfy him, 
until you have called your superior 
and the matter is out of your hands”, 


Ivan 


To Elevator Operators * 
“Don't forget the ‘please’ when 
you're speaking to your passengers, 
and don't let your manner be any- 
thing but pleasant. Don’t talk with 
other employees who are on your car; 
don't hum or whistle or sing, even if 
you have no passengers 

“At every stop where passengers 
are waiting, call ‘Up, please’ or ‘Down, 
please’. Follow exactly your instruc- 
tions about calling for floors before 
you start and at every stop. 

“If a guest is carried past his stop, 
whether through his own fault or 
yours, say ‘I’m sorry’, or apologize’’. 


To Everybody 


““No excuse will be accepted for any 
failure to carry out our policies as 
explained and interpreted in The 
Statler Service Codes. 


“These hotels will not keep, and 
will not knowingly employ, anybody 
who is discourteous or abrupt or 
sullen—either with guests or with his 
fellow -employees. However trying 
the circumstances are, however ‘un- 
reasonable’ other people may seem— 
or be—to you, discourtesy cannot and 
will not be excused"’. 
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CATTERED thru the United 
States are the stores of the J. 
C. Penney Company—312 of them 
in 26 States. J. C. Penney, the 
man at the top, started business 
with a capital of $500 and set up 
his first store in Kemmerer, a 
small Wyoming town. Today, at 
forty-five years of age, he directs 
the whole great chain of stores 
from his office in New York. 


So much for the author of one of the 
telegrams. 


The manager of the Penney store in 
Dickinson, North Dakota, is Frank P. 
Whitney. He is young, but old enough 
to have seen men climb rapidly in busi- 
ness by increasing their knowledge of 
business. He had been investigating 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course 
and was jttst about to enrol when he 
received word that the Penney Company 
was preparing a course of business study 
for its own employes. 


Would the two courses conflict, he 
asked himself. Would the new Penney 
Course be a sufficient substitute for the 
Modern Business Course and Service? 


the man at the top reply ? 


He knew of only one way to answer that 
question and that was by going straight 
to headquarters. 


‘‘No Course can take its place’’ 


To J. C. Penney, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, therefore, Mr. Whitney sent this tele- 
gram: 

“Am _ considering Modern Business 
Course of Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Will taking it interfere with Course 
being prepared by the Penney Com- 
pany or will Penney course answer in 
its stead? An immediate reply will be 
appreciated.” 

That same afternoon Mr. Penney’s answer came 
back: 

“Don’t think any course would take 
place of Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. Ours will be adapted: particu- 
larly to our own system; will not be ready 
for four months . . . Would not hesitate 
saying go ahead with Alexander Hamilton 
Course.” 


The Man on the Way Up had his answer from 
the Man at the Top. 
24,000 senior executives who have 
enrolled 


Every day younger executives are put- 
ting to their superior officers the question 
that Mr. Whitney telegraphed to Mr. 
Penney. 

“Shall I enrol with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute? Is there any other 
training that can take its place?” 

The answer that comes back almost 


invariably from the Man at the Top is 
this: 


“‘I know that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has trained many thousands of men—24,000 of 
them senior executives—and that these men speak 
enthusiastically of the practical value of its train- 
ing in their success. 


“The chief need of present-day business is for 
trained executives, and the Institute has only one 
Course—a Course in executive training. No other 
institution duplicates this training. If your goal 
is a position of executive responsibility, then there | 
is no substitute for the Modern Business Course 
and Service.” 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


All the facts regarding the Modern Business 
Course and Service have been condensed into a 
book entitled “Forging Ahead in Business.” The 
book answers all questions that a thoughtful man 
is likely to raise. It is a book worth adding to 
any business library, and enough copies have been 
printed to give one to any man who is asking 
himself: ‘‘ Where am I going to be in business ten 
years from now?” For your convenience in send- 
ing for your. copy—entirely without obligation, of 
course—a coupon is attached. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
451 Astor Place, New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 





Name... cecices bbe es tel iass eee 
Print here 

Business 

Addremt .... pce ki ve tums RP re rm rn 

Business 
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Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Banki Rooms of First Na- 
tional ank in St. Louis— 
Brascolited throughout. In- 
stallation made under super- 
vision of Messrs. Mauran, 
Russell and Crowell, Architects. 


For Stores, 

Banks, 

Hotels, Theaters, 

Schools, Churches, 

Libraries, Homes, 
and 


Public Buildings. 


TYPE WG 


Made in 100 to 300-watt sizes. 
Reflector of Grecian design 
with plane finished in old ivor 
and band in antique pore 
Special white glass bow! beauti- 
fully embossed. 150-watt size 
Brascolite, using 150-watt 
Mazda lamp, provides ample 
illumination for an area of 200 
squarefeet. Price $25.00. 


Twice the Light 
A Less Current Cost 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the larg- 
est national bank west of the Mississippi, in 
recently enlarging and remodeling its banking 
quarters, installed Brascolite illumination 
throughout. 


The old fixtures each required fourteen 60-watt 
bulbs, or a total of 840 watts, and delivered 
two foot-candles of light. The Brascolites 
installed, harmonizing perfectly with the archi- 
tectural treatment of the interior, each uses 
550 watts and delivers four foot-candles of 
light—twice the light with one-third less cur- 
rent cost. 


Efficiency and quality-illumination achieved 
through the Brascolite principle of diffusion 


plus reflection at the source of light has made 
Brascolite the ideal light for every purpose 
—the largest selling lighting fixture in the 
world. 


Made in a wide variety of types and styles to 
meet every lighting need, Brascolites have 
found universal popularity because of their 
low installation cost, low maintenance cost 
and high illuminating efficiency. 


Write for illustrated booklets describing 
the Standard Brascolite line and special de- 
signs for offices, banks, stores, etc. For any 
special requirements our Designing and Engi- 
neering Departments are at your service, with- 
out obligation, for any special requirements. 


Bettn Xght ~—— Battin Busimese 





THE BRASCOLITE COMPANY, ST.LOUI!IS,U.S.A. 


DIVISION OF STLOVIS 


BRASS MFG.CO. 





BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Bosten Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans New York 
Omaha Oklahoma City Philadelphia 


Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Editors Spectacles 


O OUR offer of a life subscription, 
made in facetious mood, to the reader 
who would sum up The Nation’s Busi- 

NESS in a sentence, we have received a score 
of slogans. Whether it is the lure of the life 
tenure or a desire on the part of loyal friends 
to be of help—well, we prefer the latter 
explanation. Mr. C. C. Cambridge, presi- 
dent of the Savannah Planing Mill Co., 
Savannah, Ga., writes: 

“Here’s one I think will fit a little better: 

“The Nation’s Business, a Business 
Necessity to the Nation’s Business men.’ 

“Send along that life subscription!” 

Dr. H. V. Tutton, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., suggests: 

“*The Nation’s Business—the magazine 
that tells it tersely.’” 

And then he adds this pinch of salt to an 
otherwise drab and tasteless day in the office: 

“Short sentences are best, i.e., thirty days 
is better than six months.” 

Some of the others suggested are: 


The Nation’s Bustness—for better business. 


A .reader of The Nation’s BusINEss is a 


better business man. 
Any way you lock at it—The Nation’s Busi- 
ness is Your Business. 
Sound business men 
BUSINESS. 
Authoritative news of organized business. 
The Nation’s Business—applicable to your 
business. 


One reader writes, rather pungently, 
“What’s the matter with your present slogan, 
‘The magazine for business men?’ ” 

The contest—for that seems to be what 
has developed—is still open and the life sub- 
scription hangs high. The only trouble is 
that each one adds a little more responsi- 
bility on our editorial shoulders to come up 
to a mighty high standard. If the suggestion 
did not come from our good friends we might 
be alarmed. 


read The NATION’s 


FyPITORIALLY last month we spoke of 
the 294 American companies listed by the 
National Research Council as employing 
11,000 pure scientists. Now comes Vernon 
Kellogg, permanent secretary of the council, 
with the following letter: 


I notice in an editorial item in the current 
number of The Nation’s Business (March) 
under the title “Something Just as Good—and 
Better’ which can be made a little better still. 
We have just issued a revised edition of our 
bulletin on industrial research laboratories in 
America and I am sending you a copy of it 
herewith. Instead of listing 294 as the first 
edition did, it lists about 550. Also there is a 
little more information given about each of the 
laboratories and the whole list is very well 
arranged. Have a look at it. 


It only proves our thesis, “the popularly 
unnoticed development of industrial research.” 
Even while we wrote a new fat edition was 
on the press. We acknowledge our under- 
statement—an unusual position for an editor 
to be in—and submit that our deductions 
were just twice as valid. 


N THESE taxing times who can say just 

what is the test of obsolescence, promo- 
tion charges, et al? There reaches us in 
this mail a subscription from Dr. FE. K. 
Adams, of Hazelton, Idaho, filled out on 
a blank which was, printed three years ago 
in The Nation’s Business. The expense 
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of that “selling effort” was written off thirty- 
five months ago, our graphs and charts from 
which we hope to capture Mr. Hoover’s 
business cycle all wrong, and our schedule 
of present-day operations based on _ false 
premises! However, despite the onus placed 
on this factor of executive control, Dr. 
Adams’ check was quite welcome, thank you! 


EFORE a recent meeting of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress Hon. 
Nathan L. Miller, governor of the sovereign 
State of New York, and Hon. Henry J. 
Allen, governor of the no-less sovereign 
State of Kansas, engaged in a debate on 
the St. Lawrence River ship canal project. 
One of our readers who was present, with 
a March number of The Nation’s Business 
in his pocket, tells us that the edge of the 
contest was taken off as far as he was con- 
cerned because he had just read a similar 
debate in the columns of the magazine. Govy- 
ernor Allen on the affirmative and Charles 
L. Cadle, New York State Superintendent 
of Public Works, presenting the opposition. 








We are far too modest to repeat what our 


reader said about the sincerest form of 

flattery. 

AS REMINDERS of the general interest 
in the Douglas Map of business 


conditions, we get occasional letter from 
cities protesting because their names are not 
shown. Usually these complaints take the 
form of a communication for a commercial 
organization. But not always, as witness 
this editorial from a San Diego newspaper. 
Under the head “Hurting San Diego” it 
says: 


Persistence in processes of injustice to the 
business prestige of San Diego is still apparent 
in the trade and financial summaries and sur- 
veys by so-called “authorities” exercising their 
limited facilities of observation from the pro- 
vincial business centers of the region east of 
the Mississippi. 

An example of this inaccurate and clumsy 
method of national bookkeeping is presented in 
a map purporting to “show at a glance the 
general conditions in the country,” published in 
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he New lioht Runnin 
rl Royal 


Like most really great con- 
tributions to the administra- 
tion of Big Business, it has 
already been ushered in with- 
out the rather customary fan- 
fare of trumpets and acclaim. 


The improvements which it 
offers over all existing type- 
writers are, briefly, these: a 
speed as swift as thought 
itself; the most responsive, 
super-elastic key action ever 
devised; the noise of opera- 
tion muffled down to below 
the point of distraction. The 
results: entirely new stand- 
ards of typing and typewrit- 


ing proficiency. 


There is a revelation in store 
for you if you haven't yet 
seen it demonstrated. 
Our fifty-six page book, “The 
Evolution of the Typewriter’, 
beautifully illustrated in color, 


will be mailed free on request. 
Address department “‘N”’. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Inc. 


364-366 Broadway 
New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work”. 
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the magazine The Nation’s Business, issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States....On this map the Los Angeles 
“4rea,” stretching from the Mexican border to 
Point Conception, along a narrow strip of coast, 
is white. It includes the San Diego district with 
no indication of San Diego—Los Angeles mo- 
nopolizes the entire section. The Imperial Val- 
ley region is marked in black. 

Only the grossest ignorance on the part of 
the map-maker can account for this omission 
of San Diego as an independent center... . 


We regret that we 
ignorance as the cause for leaving San Diego 
off. It was, alas, the limitations of space 
and one color printing. When we planned 
this map we realized that we must keep it 
as free as possible from detail so that the 
shades indicating the difference in business 
activity could be easily made out. For that 
reason we put in the names of as few cities 
as possible, and these were used only as guide 
posts—as means of better localizing the dif- 
ferent shadings. We took no account of 
which cities were independent centers and 
which were not. With the necessity for sim- 
plicity upon us, many important centers be- 
sides San Diego were left out, and some of 
them were considerably larger, too. The cen- 
sus of 1920 gives San Diego 74,683 inhabit- 
ants; some of the other cities not on the 
Douglas Map are: Newark, N. J., 414,524; 
Rochester, N. Y., 295,750; Akron, Ohio, 
208,435; Richmond, Va., 171,667. 


cannot 


ROM among the many letters we have 

received commenting on Mr. Scott’s arti- 
cle in the February number, “Gold Bricks in 
Blocs” here is one from Mr. Charles Bradley, 
Convent, N. J., which covers a volume in 
two hundred words: 


I have just read your article on the farmer 
bloc in Congress and wish to congratulate you 
on its force and clarity. It is refreshing, in- 
deed, for us in the East to know that there 
are men in the agricultural West with such 
sound economic views and the power to express 
them. 

I am a manufacturer, using large amounts 
of grain—bought, of course, in the West—and 
like almost aJl manufacturers found myself 
in January, 1921, with stocks of raw material 
(grain) bought in the summer of 1920 and 
with contracts extending over 1921—at the 
highest prices, say $1.40 to $1.50 per bushel— 
which when the slump in business came and 
deflation was necessary, caused me a 
30 to 40 per cent. 

I was compelled to write it off my books— 
or lose my business. I continued paying the 
farmer those high prices throughout 1921 and 
am only now getting grain at the reduced price 
for 1921 crop. 


loss of 


No one came to my relief—no “bloc” was 
formed to protect my interests. On the con- 
trary my taxes were maintained with much 


less to pay them with. Have you read the list 
of industrial corporations which passed their 
dividends in 1921, and the immense sums 
charged off to bring their inventories down 
to true values? It is appalling! And yet no 
one comes forward to aid them. 


[* the same vein an editor of a mid-west 
aily paper, commenting on the article, 
states that not only the farmer but manufac- 
turers, bankers, distributors, retailers, have 
taken great losses, and proceeds to name a 
few of them. In conclusion he says: 


The farmers were the first hit and perhaps 
in the aggregate the worst hit; but they were 
not the only ones that were hit and perhaps 
there is a little consolation in that fact. “Misery 
loves company” and when a man who has suf- 
fered reverses finds that other men engaged 
in lines of business that are generally regarded 
as entirely safe from disaster have been hurt 
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Solid Oak 
Letter File 


Introducing the Improved 


y hing 
1700 Line Cabinets 


Two, three and four drawer 
heights in Letter and Legal 
Cap Widths in Golden or Nat- 
ural Oak or Birch Mahogany 
finishes. Made to meet the 
demand for a cabinet built as 
sturdily as the popular fee 
421, but with flush (flat) top 
and paneled sides. 


ean 


RAREST 


Sizes and Prices 


No. 172 s. Four Letter Width Drawers. . $20.00 
No. 1723. Three Letter Width Drawers. 18.06 
No. 1722 Two Letter Width Drawers.. 13.50 
No. on Four Cap Width Drawers.... 25.00 


No. 1733. Three Cap Width Drawers... 
No. 1732. Two Cap Width Drawers. ... 


Birch Mahogany 10% Extra 








NOTE—These prices apply in North, Central and 
Eastern States. Consistently low in West and South 



















FREE Our Booklet Filing Suggestions. 
Complete Catalog of Filing Equip- 
ment, Filing Supplies and Sectional Book- 
cases and name of nearest 9f@# dealer. 


The Gf fi Manufacturing Co. 


92 Union Street Monroe, Mich. 
New York—52 Park Place 
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‘‘The Nation’s Fourth Railroad Center’”’ 


DOMINATES wee RCREST FARM 


REGION IN AMERICA 


—a trade territory having: 


Population: 3,500,000—66.5% rural. 
Bank Deposits: $1,640 per family (aver.). 
Farm Value: $24,625 per farm (aver.). 


(Nation's average, $12,085 per farm) 


Illiteracy: 1.9%. (Nation’s average, 6%.) 
250% Increase 


Omaha increased 250% in retailing: 246% in 
wholesaling; 115% in manufacturing; 54% in 
population between the census of 1910 and of 1920. 


IT WILL PAY YOU to look into the trade advan- 
tages open through Omaha. : 


Write for Sales Analysis 75 


Chamber of Commerce 
Omaha 





















Big Facts in Short 


Sentences about 
the Jewett Water Cooler 


Made by the premier refrigerator makers of 
America. Q Being square it takes a solid cake 
of ice. No cracking. No hurried melting. 
@ Walls are insulated with pure cork 1% 
inches thick. Cold kept in—heat out. 

@ Angle-flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over bubbler. No contamination. 


@ Connects 
with water 
supply. 

@ Water coil 
lies under 
ice tray. 

@ You can 
buy from 
factory at first 
cost. Quota- 
tionsand data 
by return 
mail. 


The Jewett 


Refrigerator Co. 
Established 1849 
25 Chandler Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Jewett Refrigerator 
Co., Bridgebu.g, Ont. 
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as badly as he has, there is a certain degree 
of comfort in the discovery, for it assures him 
that his own disaster is not due to special 
lack of business sense on his part or to a con- 
spiracy against him on the part of others. In 
other words, to make the direct point toward 
which this article is addressed, the farmers 
have neither themselves nor anybody else to 
blame for the slump in prices which has hit 
them so hard. The same slump hit the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the bankers and 
brokers, the oil producers and mine operators, 
and lumbermen and railroads. 

Nobody is to blame. Nobody is conspiring 
against anybody else. Nobody is a victim of 
discriminatory laws. The whole situation is 
as natural as it was inevitable. As a result 
of the World War business was deranged, 
world markets dislocated and world exchanges 
demoralized. How could America expect to 
sail her business barque through so troubled 
and tempestuous a sea and escape some sort 
of a shaking? 

The “need of the hour,” as the orator says, 
is for everybody to keep in a good humor, to 
grin if he can while he bears it, to reflect that 
it is all in a lifetime, to remember that we are 
all in the same boat and nobody must rock it or 
we will all get wet. 


S A SPORTING proposition we volun- 
teered to take Henry Ford up when 
he offered to bet a dollar he could convince 
an economist that his currency scheme was 
sound. He made the offer while he was 
attending a lumbering demonstration and it 
was duly reprinted in the press. So we wrote: 
While you were offering in Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, to make the bet, or within a few 
hours, Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, was telling 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce that you and 
Mr. Edison were “backing time-dissipated fiat 
money theories.” 

Why not undertake to convince Mr. Mitchell, 
who is an open-minded business man, instead 
of Leo Sharfman, who is a shark on economics 
and probably set in his notions? 

I'll bet you this dollar you can’t convince 
Mr. Mitchell. 


And we offered our services in arranging, 
a kind of joint journalistic de- 
bate. But apparently Mr. Ford’s aleatory 
impulses were not as strong as the press 
reports indicated. For our proposal was 
rejected thus by E. G. Liebold, his general 
secretary: 

The dollar you enclosed is returned herewith. 
You will undoubtedly observe reports on the 
Muscle Shoals currency plan from time to time 
in the future. 


Mr. Ford has said not only that his cur- 
rency plan is feasible but that he knows “the 
kind of people who can put it over because 
of their vision along that line.” Evidently 
he does not regard Mr. Mitchell as that kind 
of person. 


JISCOUNT KATO is not only a noble- 
man; he is a philosopher. We pass along 
to our readers a remark attributed to him 
by a traveler recently returned from Japan: 
“What's the matter, anyhow, with the 
world?” the traveler asked in the course 
of a conversation. 
“Too many events,’ said the Viscount. 
This, we submit, is a rich distillation from 
Oriental thought. Isn’t part of the trouble 
that we are bestirring ourselves too fran- 
tically for our own good, and running around 
in circles, and getting in one another’s way, 
and starting things we can’t finish—instead 
of reclining amid blossoms in the shade of a 
cherry tree, and waiting in patience until 
nature reasserts itself 
and the world regains fEF ;. 
its health? - ¢ 
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LET US SELL 
YOUR COAL 


As your sales manager, 
Peabody service can replace 
a selling organization costly 
to a single mine by the sales 
facilities and contact with 
markets established 
through annual experience 
in marketing millions of 
tons for ourselves and 
others. : 


PEABODY 


Sales Management 


will help you market your output 
to best advantage—accurate 
knowledge of markets—and judg- 
ment on the possibilities of min- 
ing and marketing can save you 
expensive experiments in mining 
operations. Write for book of 
facts on Peabody service. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 ° 
332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fieids 
with annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 






































Correspondence Invited 


from commercial or trade bodies whose 
members have the vision and the will to DO 
things and who need a live, forward-pulling 
executive. b 
Writer’s experience covers 5 years commer- 
cial organization work, 8 years publicity and 
sales, 2 years municipal. Has a record of 
accomplishments under difficult conditions. 


For complete story of a thoroughly reliable 
secretary, address Executive, Box 142, The 
Nation’s Business, Mills Bldg., Washingten. 


_-— 





~ es 

Organizing a Company? 

Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, and 
avoid personal liability by forming your organization on 
the regulation Common Law Plan under a pure Declara~ 
tion of Trust. National Standard Forms (the work 
of recognized attorneys) furnish complete requirements with 
which anyone in any state can organize and begin doing 
business the same day. Pamphlet A-14 free. C. S. 
Demaree, iegal blank printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Brownhoist No. 2 Shovel Crane on Creeper Trucks 


A tian For Work On All | 
Road Building Jobs 


Excavating, grading or ripping up old pavements are 
the natural jobs for this No. 2 Brownhoist Shovel Crane. 











But, because it’s a Brownhoist, its usefulness extends 
much further. When the easily detached shovel arm is 





Brownhoist Products taken off, this Brownhoist is a standard locomotive crane. 

For forty years engi- With a bucket, it handles gravel or sand from cars to 

neers and builders of storage and feeds the concrete mixer. With a hook, it 

heavy dock machin- handles lumber, forms, dump tubs, etc. 

ery, overhead cranes, 

bridge cranes, etc., as Sucha crane with its many daily uses, means big savings to 
3 well as smaller cranes the road builder. Our booklet, ‘‘A Many Purpose Shovel 
e and buckets. Crane for the Road Builder’”’ is full of interesting facts to 
o Litera‘ure on request those concerned with road building. May we send it P 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BROWNHOIS1 


MATERIAL HAN DLiI M AC H N ERY 
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Construction Starts All Industry 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 


President, Hoggson Brothers; Director, Associated General Contractors 


ONSTRUCTION, America’s key in- 
dustry, confronts today a delayed build- 
ing program involving from fifteen to 
twenty billions of dollars. It is the key in- 
dustry because it unlocks practically all our 
activities and resources. It reaches into the 
mine, the forest, and into a multitude of 
factories. About one-fourth of the persons 
engaged in manufacturing may be said to 
qualify in its service, and their products go 
into its processes. Approximately nine-tenths 
of all the iron, copper and zinc and 95 per 
cent of all the lead produced in this country 
are consumed in construction. The great 
number of persons engaged in its activities 
give to agriculture and to trade support im- 
perative to their very life. Normally it ab- 
sorbs about half the country’s annual accu- 
mulations of capital and at least three-fifths 
of the proceeds from new financing. 
Renewal of construction activity is re- 
tarded by lack of public confidence, by hesita- 
tion on the part of the investor, by discrimi- 
natory freight rates, by cost of material rang- 
ing from 150 to 180 per cent above pre-war 
levels, and by labor costs, in many centers 
still at their peak. By the indictment of a 
few of its members, the whole industry stands 
indicted; and yet, until it resumes its fruitful 
functions, the very mainspring of this coun- 
try’s prosperity is broken. 


Housecleaning Is In Progress 


HIS is a dark picture. And yet, even as I 

paint it and recognize its fidelity to fact, I 
am nevertheless full of hope and confidence. 
For character is strengthened by adversity ; de- 
termination and action are stimulated through 
necessity. Already a thorough housecleaning 
has been undertaken and has progressed far 
towards its goal of higher standards and 
better ethics. In this movement the leaders 
of the industry have the cordial support and 
sympathy of Secretary Herbert Hoover, and 
I cannot do better than quote in part at 
this, juncture a recent message of his to the 
Associated General Contractors of America: 


Due to some small minority of the members 
of the building trades, contractors, material 
and labor men, the whole of this great and 
vital branch of American industry is under 
a great cloud and the moral ethics of the 
business are challenged daily throughout the 
entire country... . 

I am convinced that these things can never 
be cured by legislation or by jails. They can 
be cured by the resolute action of the vast 
majority of honest men who form the pro- 
fessions, and it has now become vital in the 
country’s interests that this should be under- 


taken in the branch of which you comprise so 
large a part. 

I do not believe that there is any service 
that could be performed in our whole business 
fabric today that would be of such value as 
really definite action on the part of your 
association. . 


The constructors of this country fully ap- 
preciate that they are in bad odor, and they 
are determined to rehabilitate their profes- 
sion. Many of the supply dealers and others 
guilty of piratical practices in the industry 
have taken their medicine and are now ready 
to start fair with a clean bill of health. 
I believe that they are thoroughly sincere in 
their desire to eliminate unfair methods and 
to help the industry with all their power to- 
ward respected success. Drastic steps are 
now being taken to cure for all time the 
evils which have been exposed by the Lock- 
wood investigation in New York and the 
Federal Grand Jury inquiry in Chicago. 

It seemed to me necessary to face at the 
outset the fact of the public’s state of mind 
toward the construction industry. No honest 
man in that industry regrets the disclosures 
which have been made, however unjustly he 
may have suffered from them; and probably 
there is none who does not realize that by 
this painful process the industry has been 
healthfully purged. So long as business pro- 
ceeds smoothly and correctly, little notice is 
taken of its methods; when its practices are 
incorrect or dishonest they become a matter 
of newspaper publicity and public scandal. 
If all in the construction industry have suf- 
fered alike from these recent disclosures, 
there is the assurance that all will profit 
alike from the improved conditions which 
will follow them. 

To achieve this the general public must 
do its part. It must recognize, as it has 
not heretofore, its responsibility to business; 
and it should be willing to assist, by en- 
couragement and cooperation, in building a 
spirit of justice and morality in the construc- 
tion industry. Its indifference and inaction 
will but prolong the period of reformation. 

The public will come to a realization of 
its duties in this respect if it can be brought 
to understand the importance of this mam- 
moth industry to all branches of American 
business. It has contributed more _ than 
seventy-five billions of dollars to our national 
wealth. Nearly eleven million persons 
(either as workers or as members of a 
worker’s family) derive their living from it. 
Its activities stimulate all allied manufacture 
and production and tend to stabilize all of 
them. As a radiant center of far-reaching 


energy it is unique. In this characteristic it 
is the nation’s premier industry. 

The investigations which revealed price- 
fixing combinations covering materials re- 
vealed also that wages were still at their 
peak in our large cities and aroused a public 
conviction that the prices of material were 
exorbitant. It should be borne in mind that 
for eight years construction has been -cub- 
normal, In 1917 it was brought to an ab- 
solute standstill by governmental action on 
the ground that it was unessential; and in 
the following year, when freight readjust- 
ments were made, discriminatory tariffs were 
imposed upon it on the theory that building 
materials could best bear the burden. These 
rates are in part responsible for the present 
high prices of material; but we may assume 
that, as the railroad problem approaches 
solution, this condition will be remedied. 

There is the further consideration to be 
borne in mind that other industries, such 
as agriculture, mining and most lines of 
manufacture, have surplus goods on hand, and 
that there is no large domestic market un- 
supplied with their products. How different 
the situation in construction! More than a 
million homes are to be built—a $5,000,000,- 
000 item in the program. The railroads are 
far in arrears for equipment. Office build- 
ings and warehouses and grain elevators and 
banks and public buildings and highways are 
imperatively needed. There is not merely a 
demand for construction, there is a necessity 
for it. And inevitably this situation has 
affected prices. As a matter of fact, engi- 
neers, architects, builders and contractors 
hesitate to urge immediate activity because 
they are not convinced of the fairness of the 
present materials and labor costs. 


Cutting Down Costs 


ion strides are now being taken toward a 
reduction in the costs of building through 
dimensional simplification and the standard- 
ization of material. Those subjects, I am 
given to understand, will be treatéd more 
fully elsewhere in this number of The Na- 
TION’s Business. Further, there is manifest 
a new spirit in labor. Union leaders are 
staunch in their support of the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards and in their 
opposition to those union practices which 
make for waste, sabotage and delay. Inef- 
ficiency is often the result of deliberate inten- 
tion or of restrictions imposed by the unions 
without regard to moral right or wrong. 
There is, too, a brand ‘of ineffective work- 
manship which results from lack of training 
in the trade and which dissipates energy 
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tories and dwellings. 


without achieving the results realized from 
skilled labor. This is due more to lack of 
interest or pride in performance than to any 
moral shortcoming. With inefficiency both 
unions and employers are coping. With in- 
effectiveness we can cope by the establish- 
ment of extension courses for ambitious work- 
ers, whereby they may develop an appreciation 
of their craft and elevate the standard of 
trade performance. 

But the labor unions have not been the 
sole offenders against efficient production. In- 
capable employers, unskilled foremen, lead- 
ing men or machine operators have exercised 
an influence equally disastrous. Construc- 
tors must realize that education and im- 
provement, like charity, begin at home. 

Further economies are assured through a 
national survey of construction, now being 
carried on by the Associated General Con- 
tractors, which has for its object the creation 
of a Bureau of Business Information and 
Statistics. Such a service will avert the 
necessity of consulting a large number of 
sources of information now separated. It 
will be « clearing house of facts, figures and 
conditions important to the industry. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a con- 
tractor wishes to bid upon a building at 
Dunkirk, N. Y. At present he can get prices 
on materials and labor from some nearby 
large city, such as Buffalo. He can get spe- 
cial prices on steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh. He 
can get mileage and freight rates frou: rail- 
way guides and by wire from connecting 
roads. He can obtain from the Department 
of Labor the costs of living for employes 
who must be sent to the job and maintained 
there. He can learn the interest rates on 
such loans as might be required locally with 
the contract as collateral. From trade pub- 
lications he can obtain car loadings and re- 
ports of stock on hand at different points. 
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Every stroke of this steam drill echoes in numberless fac- 
The structure which is to arise from 
this excavation will enliven and stimulate all sorts of mining 
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and manufacture. 


From other sources he can learn the state 
of unemployment, the number of contracts 
let in that city, and the number and value 
of building permits recently issued. Where 
contracts are actually under way he can make 
accurate comparison between them and the 
other statistics on hand. Not until he had 
done all this, at great pains and considerable 
expense and loss of time, would he be 
equipped to make a bid equally fair to himself 
and to the prospective owner. 

I might go at some length into other in- 
stances: The business man who desires to 
compare building costs in different commu- 
nities with a view to establishing a factory; 


the manufacturer already established who 
wishes to map out selling territory for a 
construction material, and so on; but space 
forbids. It is enough to say that within 


the last year the construction industry in this 
country could have used such a service to ad- 
vantage, to my knowledge, in connection with 
the marketing of a new terra cotta product 
manufactured in one of the middle Atlantic 
states; in connection with a large public im- 
provement in Rio de Janeiro; and in connec- 
tion with the cost of erecting a plant for a 
manufacturer who was debating several alter- 
native locations. 
The functions of this bureau will be: 


a. To obtain statistical data of interest to 
the construction industry. 
1. Information on raw materials and manu- 
factured materials (demand and supply). 
2. Character and amount of construction 


contemplated in every state. 


3. Demand and supply for labor in the 
various branches of industry. 

4. Financial conditions, credits and dis- 
counts. 
b. To prepare and keep the original and 


derived data in convenient form for reference. 
c. To study interrelationships of such data 
and discover their significance. 


sands of workers who may never see the building, aside 
from the hundreds actually engaged in 


It will fatten the pay envelope of thou- 


its construction. 


d. To put the data:in best form for presenta- 
tion to the public, and to publish a periodical 
covering this information in graphic and tabular 
form with explanatory text. 

e. To act as an information bureau for the 
public and for the construction industry. 


An international bureau of this character, 
with modifications in some directions and 
amplification in.others, is a possibility of the 
not distant future. I believe its advantages 
would be manifold and out of all proportion 
to the expense of maintaining it. 

It is easy to perceive that even a domestic 
bureau will tend to reduce operating costs 
in the construction industry. It is therefore 
a matter of common public interest, because 
every man pays his part of the tax imposed 
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by wasteful and expensive building. The 
burden falls on one and all. The burden 
of dishonest practices in the industry fell 


upon the whole public, whether or not the 
public realized it; and I cannot refrain from 
returning here for a moment to this ethical 
question in order to set down a resolution 
adopted recently at the National Convention 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America in Cleveland. Of eighteen construc- 
tive resolutions I will cite but one: 


Whereas the Executive Board and the Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled have previously 
declared their unqualified support of the in- 
vestigation of the Lockwood Legislative Com- 
mittee in New Yerk and Daily Legislative 
Committee in Illinois, to the end that corrupt 
practices on the part of any element in the 
construction industry shall be exposed and cor- 
rected be it resolved that the Committee 
on Ethics of this Association embody in the 
Code of Ethics a statement of principles gov- 
erning the relations of constructors with owners, 


with other contractors, and with workmen, 
manufacturers and dealers; that none who 
adopt the stand of this association, ‘Skill, 


Integrity and Responsibility,” shall engage in 
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de illegal practices disclosed by these legis- 


With this motive animating the construc- 
tion industry in all its branches; with a 
general adoption of the quantity survey sys- 
tem; with a new form of standard contract 
now being prepared; with a new National 
Building Code; with standard methods of 
cost accounting; with adherence on the part 
of employers and employes alike to the de- 
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cision of the National Board for Jurisdic- 
tional Awards—what may not be the future 
of the construction industry? 

A primal need of the world today is the 
development of new land areas for the use 
and occupation of the people. Vast regions 
of fertile land are now barren of human life, 
and nearly or quite useless, which need only 
water and transportation facilities to become 
areas of productivity. Where streams are 


accessible, only dams and canals are required 
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-highways, business and industries. 
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to bring water and electric power to these 
areas. Following such development would 
come immediately electric railways, homes, 
National 
liabilities would be turned to national assets, 
congestion in cities would be relieved, and 
the productiveness of the world permanently 
increased. And thus would the pressure of 
overpopulation, which has so often provoked 
wars, be removed as a menace to the peace 
and security of all peoples. 









' Construction Is On the Up-Grade 


Manager, Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


BANKER speaking before represen- 
tatives of the construction industry 
recently said that the present recovery 

of building differs from previous recoveries 
after periods of depression. Usually the 
recovery begins with that kind of construction 
which has to do with business and industrial 
enterprise. This time it is beginning with 
that which concerns the comfort and welfare 
of people. 

This, of course, does not mean that the 
recovery is less important or less significant 
of better times ahead quite the contrary; 
but that there were unusual factors in the 
period of depression from which we are 
emerging, a period during which, because 
of war demands, the normal balance between 
different kinds of building was disturbed and 
the greatest shortage came in those types of 
construction which minister to comfort and 
welfare. Naturally then the recovery begins 
with them. And as the shortage is so great, 
especially the shortage of dwellings, meeting 
it will prove a general stimulus to business. 
For when the new building is a dwelling, 
the effect is even more widespread than in 
the case of business or public buildings, be- 
cause the equipment and furnishing of a house 
stimulate activity along a very great number 
of lines. 

Reports compiled by the Civic Development 
Department indicate that in 1922 we shall, 
for the first time since America entered the 
war, meet and perhaps by a small margin 
exceed the current increase of demand for 
dwellings. So we shall begin to cut down the 
accumulated shortage, which is estimated at 
from a million and a quarter to a million 
and a half. Illustrative also is the estimated 
cost of building projects as compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Company for twenty-seven 
states in the northeastern section of the 
country, which indicates that in dwelling 
construction January, 1922 ($150,722,500), 
exceeded both January and February last 
year ($147,846,200), and very considerably 
exceeded January, 1920 ($113,586,225). 

This increase is a continuation of a move- 
ment already very noticeable in preceding 
months. During November and December, 
1921, not only was there spent on house build- 
ing more than twice the amount spent during 
November and December, 1920, but more 
was spent than in the earlier months of 1921, 
November actually exceeding May, and De- 
cember almost equaling May and exceeding 
June, July or August. 

Other building lagged in comparison. 
Public works and utilities in January, 1922, 
did not quite equal the 1921 figure and fell 
considerably behind that of 1920. Public 
and semi-public buildings also fell behind 
1921 and 1920. Business and _ industrial 


buildings, however, showed a substantial gain 
in January, 1922, as compared with 1921, 
though falling far behind 1920. 

We need to get what encouragement we 
can from the increased house building of 
November and December, 1921,‘and January, 
1922, for though the evidence indicates that 
almost as much money was spent in dwelling 
construction during the first nine months of 
1921 as during all of 1920, leaving nearly 
three months’ clear gain—and two of those 
three the most productive months of the year, 
still the total number of dwellings erected 
in 1921 was below that of a normal year 
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This chart, prepared by S. G. Lindholm of 
the Civic Development Department of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, shows whole- 
sale price changes as recorded by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. They are 
indicative of present conditions; of an at least 
temporary stabilization of building materials 
prices, The averages of 1913 prices are used 
as the basis of 100. 


before the war. In other words, up to the 
close of last year we were still adding to 
our housing shortage. And so great has this 
shortage become—estimated at approximately 
three years’ pre-war normal production— 
that even if we begin on its reduction now, it 
will take us 12 years working at 25 per cent 
above normal, to provide as adequately for 


-our population as we did before the war. Of 


course there will not be a regular 25 per cent 
above normal house production during either 
12 years or a shorter period, but such a state- 
ment enables us to visualize the situation 
more clearly, just as do the estimates which 
precede it, rough as these necessarily are 
because of our nationally characteristic lack 
of definite statistics. 

These conclusions are substantiated by the 
building permit figures, running back to 1914, 
from 24 cities of 100,000 population or more 
situated in every section of the country, and 
therefore taken as fairly typical. Of these 
cities 13 issued more building permits for 
dwellings in 1921 than in any one of the 
years 1914, 1915, or 1916. Yet the total 
number of permits for dwellings in all the 
24 was less by 1,642 than in 1914 and by 
4,982 than in 1916. 

From 18 of these 24 cities it has been 
possible to secure figures in greater detail, 
showing the type of dwelling constructed, 
whether one-family, two-family, or multi- 
family (apartment and tenement houses). 
Here the effect of the optimistic spurt in . 
house construction early in 1919 becomes 
more evident. We had persuaded ourselves 
that when the war ended house building 
would begin.” And so it did. But it slowed 
down again under the pressure of economic 
conditions until in 1920 it approximated the 
low level of 1918. During the optimistic era, 
however, these cities issued permits for nearly 
a normal number of houses, 22,877 in 1919 
as compared with 23,133 in 1914, 25,309 in 
1915 and 26,654 in 1916. ‘The proportion 
of multi-family houses to one-family houses, 
however, was not the same as in pre-war 
years, though more like it than has been the 
case since. 

The one-family house was a strong fa- 
vorite. Even two-family houses dropped to 
570 from 2,250 in 1914, 2,149 in 1915 and 
1,745 in 1916. Multi-family houses dropped 
in spectacular fashion, 804 in 1919 as com- 
pared with 1,413 in 1914, 1,246 in 1915 and 
1,554 in 1916. While 1921 shows a slight 
tendency to revert to pre-war types, it still 
is indicative of a questioning attitude toward 
the multi-family house. Of the 22,145 per- 
mits issued by these 18 cities in 1921, 20,616 
were for one-family houses, 1,192 for two- 
family houses and only 335 for multi-family 
houses. Another interesting fact is that the 
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multi-family houses made such gains as they 
did make in the smaller cities where they 
were innovations, and lost in larger cities. 

The small house weathered the storm, 
secured capital, kept the construction indus- 
try going better than did the multi-family 
house. 

It is, of course, impossible to make any 
definite prophecies as to what the next few 
years, or even the remainder of this year 
will show in the way of house building. Too 
many factors must be considered. ‘The out- 
standing cause of increased construction is 
the lower cost of building. Labor is produc- 
ing more than it did—this is a more impor- 
tant factor than the’ wage scale. But if the 
resumption of building reaches a point where 
there is competition for workers, their pro- 
duction may again fall off, costs rise in con- 
sequence, and orders again diminish. Prices 
of materials seem to have reached at least 
a temporary equilibrium, some have been 
nearly stationary for weeks or even months 
and while others are still going down, some 
are showing signs of mounting. The resump- 
tion of building, especially if it is gradual, 
may not cause a general rise, for increased 
production in some lines at least will reduce 
unit costs. If there is no general rise in 
materials prices the prospect for continued 
revival of construction is good. Money for 
building is becoming more plentiful and 
cheaper. 

Here, however, are two “ifs” with the 
possibility of a third, for there is one factor 
mm recent building, perhaps most marked in 
house construction, that has not been publicly 
commented upon and the significance of which 
probably is not generally recognized. ‘The 
possibility 6f labor difficulties and of a tem- 
porary stiffening of materials prices are 
clearly in mind, but we have not discussed 
the real value of the house that we are get- 
ting for our money. If we begin to believe 
that the houses we are building and buying 
are so poorly constructed that money in- 
vested in them is money sunk, the effect may 
upset al! our calculations. 

It is commonplace to put a war date on 


poor workmanship and shoddy products. But 
there are two sayings in regard to the war 
that have in them enough of truth to warrant 
repetition. One is that its losses are not to 
be measured alone in lives or in dollars, but 
also in a lowering of standards. The other 
is that the war did not bring us new prob- 
lems, but greatly accentuated those we al- 
ready had. 

There is no question but that the war did 
cause a lowering of standards that affects us 
in every conceivable way. Men became more 
accustomed to doing work that would “get 
by,” and in the rush much of that which 
got by was of very poor quality. So without 
always being conscious of it, we gradually 
accepted a new and lower “norm” by which 
to measure. This process did not begin with 
the war, the war merely accelerated it. 
House construction has not been exempt 
from this process. 


The Date Means a Lot 


GP a preceding page there are figures 
based upon the assumption that a house 
erected in 1921 is, for the purposes of this 
discussion, equal to a house built in 1914. 
In a large proportion of cases it is not. We 
are hoping for a continued revival of house 
building and basing our hopes in large meas- 
ure upon cheaper and more plentiful capital 
with which to finance our operations. But 
it is becoming more and more generally 
known that many of our recent buildings 
cannot stand as long as will pre-war build- 
ings. ‘The initial cost, the purchase price of 
houses, is coming down. But what about 
the real cost? For the real cost of a house 
is what it costs during its lifetime, minus 
the return received by its owner. Into this 
cost must be figured not only purchase price, 
but repairs, maintenance, depreciation. For 
when repairs and maintenance costs are un- 
duly high, when depreciation is unduly rapid, 
the building which was regarded by its pur- 
chaser as an asset may well become a ruinous 
liability. 

This is serious enough for the individual 
purchaser, but the effect will be far wider 


even than the total number of disillusioned 
purchasers. Shoddy construction is a hope- 
less proposition. It may be struggled against 
for a while, but sooner or later it breaks the 
spirit of its victim. A shoddy house will 
depreciate the value of good neighboring 
houses. A group of shoddy houses will blight 
a neighborhood. The potential home buyer 
of the future will look and become wary. 
The loaner of capital will loan a smaller 
percentage, draw out his 
quickly—banks in New England, long before 
the war, began to refuse loans on wooden 
three-deckers. The city not only will lose 
in taxable values as individual owners lose 
in capital values, but the community will 
assume an air of forlorn shabbiness which 
will prove a decided even if intangible handi- 
cap to its future. 

Our houses today are better planned, are 
more attractiye architecturally than those of 
thirty years ago, but this does not compensate 
for poor workmanship in building. It will be 
a blessing to us if the war accentuated shod- 
diness enough to force our recognition. Deal- 
ing with it will be no easy job, for we have 
in large measure’ lost our old ability to do 
good work. It is even said that the skilled 
workman has disappeared from the building 
trades; that with the best will in the world 
results are poor and clumsy compared with 
those of twenty or thirty years ago. But this 
is exaggeration. ‘There are still some who 
can do good work. 

The first step, however, is to determine 
that from now on our houses shall be well 
built, that shoddy construction shall cease. 
For the shoddy house is not a good invest- 
ment. And unless houses are good invest- 
ments we shall fail to find the capital neces- 
sary to build more than a fraction of those 
for which there is today a potential market. 
People will continue to live in cramped quar- 
ters as they are doing. The first group of 
business men to feel the effect will be the 
builders. But the effect will spread beyond 
them until it reaches many other lines of 
business, the demand for whose goods will 
be curtailed. 


How Far Can You Standardize? 


Chief, Division 


of materials wanted to make something 
different from that made by his com- 
petitor, and he attempted to supply the needs 
of all customers regardless of the difficulties 
in producing the article. It was often con- 
sidered the sign of a progressive business 
man to make everything the public asked for. 
The things asked for in many cases were 
as unreasonable as the questions asked by 
a child, and the product was about as useful 
as the answers usually given by the parents. 
A little later the construction industry 
seemed to have followed in the footsteps of 
the producers of style goods. They seemed 
to want to produce a design or a pattern in 
a way that the milliner or dressmaker makes 
designs. Later, however, the builder found 
that his line of merchandise could be called 
a staple in a large degree and not style goods. 
From that time on there has. been am attempt 
to decrease the large number of varieties. 
As long as the building industry did not 
recognize its component parts, as long as 
each group attempted to go its own sweet way, 


[et at was a time when the producer 
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of Building and Housing, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


as long as the architect, engineer, contractor, 
building-material producer and building-ma- 
terial dealer failed to recognize that he was 
only a part of a larger industry—the con- 
struction industry—a semi-chaotic condition 
existed; but now, when they have begun to 
see more clearly that they all have many 
interests in common, that conditions favoring 
active construction favor all, and that a 
sound construction industry is of the highest 
public interest, the situation is improving. 

The giant is awakened. He now knows 
that his arms and his legs are a part of him. 
He knows that no matter which member is 
injured, he suffers. 

It is often said that there is little stand- 
ardization in the building industry. By this 
some refer to the design of the buildings, 
others to the parts out of which the building 
is constructed, and others to building prac- 
tice. It is not strange that there are. many 
points of view, for the materials used are 
numerous and the product differs widely. 
Some would have us believe that much stand- 
ardization is impossible. They tell us that 


the product is so varied and the artistic so 
dependent on variation that no attempt should 
be made to encourage standardization. 

The product may be a one-room house, 
or a forty-room house; a one-family house 
or a one-hundred-family apartment; a busi- 
ness building or a factory. This may be 
true, but there are thousands of each of 
these types. Furthermore, the sizes of the 
rooms need not be infinite nor need the 
dimensions of the various items of material 
be infinite. Much of the material in a house 
is not visible and need not be considered in 
so far as beauty is concerned. ‘That there 
should be different designs for houses all 
will admit, but this does not mean that no 
two houses should use the same dimensions 
or the same materials. 

While buildings include many kinds of 
structures, I shall confine my remarks to 


residential, business, and industrial buildings. |... 


Here the product is not standardized, and 
I may say that there never should be a 
single type for each group. We probably 
never will have as few designs or models of 
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houses as we now have of automobiles. 
While we may have houses of a thousand 
different designs built of a thousand different 
materials or parts, of different quality or 
dimensions, standards are found everywhere. 

Much has been’ accomplished. Some 
people, however, have been asleep during the 
Jast ten years. They go about claiming that 
no attempts have been made to simplify or 
standardize either products or practice in the 
construction industry. The great energy 
that the country puts into its billions of new 
construction each year will not be well uti- 
lized until we produce to better advantage, 
but I object to the statement that nothing 
has been done. The progress is most re- 
markable in some lines. 

Cut stone, for example, may vary in size. 
While the number of sizes may well be 
reduced, there should not be a single size. 
A product like stone, which is expensive to 
work on the job, should be standardized as 
much as possible and cut at the quarry. If 
the sizes could be arranged in simple series 
and rooms or buildings designed with refer- 
ence to these sizes, there could be a great 
saving of work on the job. 

A striking example of what can be done 
in the way of standardization is illustrated 
by paving brick. Although this material is 
not used in the construction of houses, it 
illustrates the method by which reduction in 
sizes can be effected. The paving brick 
producers were making about sixty-six dif- 
ferent sizes. At a meeting held in the De- 
partment of Commerce attended by producers, 
architects, engineers and others, it was de- 
cided, as told in The Nation’s BusINEss, to 
eliminate all but eleven sizes. 


Labor Is Hard to Figure 


NE of the serious problems of builders 
is that of estimating the amount of labor 
required to do a given piece of work. Know- 
ing the cost per unit of material it is easy 
to compute the building cost from the bill 
of materials, but it is not so easy to compute 
the probable labor cost from a knowledge 
of the wage scale. How can a builder figure 
on the cost of construction without 
knowing what the labor cost will be? 
How many hours will it take, or 
should it take, to lay 100 square feet of 
flooring? If the flooring is 2% inches 
wide, the cost will be different from 
what it will be if the flooring is 3% 
inches wide. The cost will differ some- 
what if in one case it is laid on a sub- 
floor and if in another case it is nailed 
to the joists. How long should it take 
to lay 100 square feet of flooring-in a 
six-room bungalow? An office build- 
ing? An apartment house? Will it 
take one hour? One and one-half hours? 
Two hours? Or how long will it take 
the average workman to lay 100 square 
feet of flooring of a specified size or 
kind in a specified type of building? This 
nearly illustrates the problem. What is 
the experience of the best builders? 
You may know your own records, but 
how do you know that your gauge is 
all that can be expected? 

There are few accepted standards of 
work. Occasionally a builder says that 
the average bricklayer should lay one 
thousand or fifteen hundred bricks per 
day, but what does he mean? One man 
is talking about summer, another about 
winter. One is talking about the laying 
of common brick in a small house, and 
another is talking about laying brick in 
an office building. 

During the last few months I have 


examined figures from several sources. Some 
say that bricklayers were laying fifteen 
hundred bricks daily in 1913 and that they 
were laying seven hundred and fifty bricks 
in 1920. ‘These figures would be of great 
value if dependence could be placed on them. 
An examination usually shows that most 
comparisons are untrustworthy. Immediately 
following the war, many did bricklaying work 
who had never had any previous experience. 
Whenever the employer compared men of 
about equal skill the variation was much less 
than when he compared the skilled work- 
man with the novice. 

In attempting to make a comparison, nu- 
merous differences were found which made 
it next to impossible to arrive at any reason- 
able conclusion. Some of the differences 
found were: 


1. One job was done in the summer, another 
in the winter; 


2. One job was done with highly skilled 
labor, the other with novices; 
3. One was an office building, another a 


small house; 

4. One was a factory building and the other 
a schoolhouse; 

5. One was an 8-inch wall and another a 
16-inch wall; 

6. One was face brick and another an in- 
terior wall; 

7. One was a 16-inch foundation wall for 
a factory, another a 12-inch factory wall with- 
out pilasters, another an 8-inch wall, pilasters 
and cornices. 


Some contractors have made time studies 
and know approximately the number of brick 
a good workman should lay in eight hours for 
different types of wali and under different 
conditions, but the great majority operate 
on guesses only. 

Standards of work should be determined 
for many different operations. We should 


know more about the laying of hollow tile, 
the work of the tile setter, the time required 
for performing certain units in framing, roof- 
ing and siding. 

We cannot establish standards for work as 
long as the builder fails to schedule his work. 
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One of the first essentials is to have ma- 
terials on hand. If the management fails 
to order the work properly, if it makes the 
carpenter wait for the framing, if it makes 
him walk 100 feet to get the studding, you 
can neither expect results nor establish stand- 
ards in which both an employer and em- 
ployee will have confidence. 

With the closer cooperation of every ele- 
ment in the construction industry we will 
soon speak the same language. We must 
accept a common terminology. Furthermore, 
cost accounting must be more uniform than 
it is today. What two producers, what two 
vendors, or what two contractors have the 
same definitions for ledger accounts? Many 
will say that all agree. You think the other 
fellow uses your terms, and he in turn thinks 
that you use his. I have examined many 
sets of books and found, even among those 
who claim to have the same system, that the 
definitions of accounts differ. 

When contractors compare costs with each 
other, I become skeptical. Why? Because I 
have often found that the definitions of labor 
accounts vary widely; that contractors are 
talking about entirely different things. The 
account may bear the same name, but the 
expenditures charged to the account are not 
the same. I have seen trucks charged to a 
single job or to the month’s expenses, while 
others have charged it to equipment. Some 
make an annual depreciation charge, and 
others never charge the expense to operation. 

The material dealers usually have an ac- 
count called delivery, drayage or trucking. 
But what does it means? In some cases it 
means only the labor; in others it means the 
labor, horse feed or gasoline; in others it 
includes depreciation; in others only the actual 
time the equipment is employed, while others 
take the total annual expense of maintaining 
the equipment and apportion it against the 
performance. 

Why should not contract forms be more 
nearly standardized? If good contract forms 
are adopted, much less time need be devoted 
to the study of the contracts. Litigation 
will be less common. There will be less 
misunderstanding and a better spirit will 
exist among the groups composing the 
construction industry. The contractors, 
architects and others are now trying to 
formulate something approaching the 
standard form of contract, and there is 
little doubt but that good results will 
come from this effort. 

The construction industry is making 
great progress. One of the greatest ad- 
vancements made recently is the recog- 
nition of the fact that it is one of the 
great industries and that the individual 
parts or groups realize that they are a 
part of that industry and that coopera- 
tion is necessary to ensure progress and 
obtain the benefits of economies made 
possible only through cooperation. 





Beware of This Trade Trap! 
AGENCY agreements with foreign 


concerns are things to view with 
caution, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Any 
agency agreement that would tie up the 
American exporter in a certain territory 
should be given the most rigid scrutiny, 
to see that the American company is not 
delivered into the hands of a concern that 
can in effect exclude its goods from the 
territory while it pushes the wares of a 
foreign competitor. Flagrant cases of 
this sort of thing, the bureau says, have 
come to its attention. 
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Industry’s Own Arbitrators 


; F AN ELEVATOR is being in- 

: stalled, should the annunciators be 

wired by electricians or by the 
elevator constructors? 

If asbestos plaster is put into the 
boiler-room, shall asbestos workers or 
plasterers attend to it? 

If scaffolds must be erected on a build- 
ing job, shall carpenters do. the work, 
or hod carriers, or other day laborers? 

Who shall do acetylene and electric 
welding? Electrical workers, or sheet 
metal workers, or iron workers, or 
plumbers and steamfitters,-or machinists? 

Shall rods and other material for use 
in reinforced concrete be unloaded and 
handled by hod carriers, or by unskilled 
day laborers, or by structural iron 
workers? 

Shall sheet metal window frames and 
sash be set and hung by carpenters or 
by metal workers? 


UESTIONS such as these cause nearty 

three-fourths of the strikes in the 
building industry. They are no questions 
which involve the relation of the em- 
ployer to the employe. They do not hinge 
on wage schedules. They are _ bickerings 
between different unions; and they have been 
the cause of costly delays in construction 
work in the United States for the last quarter 
of a century. In such cases the owner, the 
architect, the engineer and the contractor are 
innocent bystanders during a kind of family 
quarrel, and the innocent bystanders get most 
of the brickbats. Such delays, lasting from 
three days to nine months, touch the workers’ 
pocketbook, to be sure; but they hit hard 
the pocketbooks of men who have no part 
in them and until two years ago have had no 
voice in trying te decide them. 

For more than fifteen years, for instance, 
there has been a bitter quarrel between sheet 
metal workers and carpenters in regard to 
the hanging and setting of metal doors and 
windows; and today construction work all 
over the country is being delayed because 
the carpenters will not accede to a decision 
in favor of the metal workers. As a conse- 
quence the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor has sus- 
pended from membership the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, numerically 
the strongest union in the organization. 

And as a further consequence the Federa- 
tion is actually standing back of contractors, 
notably in Cleveland, who have employed 
non-union carpenters to carry forward their 
work. 

This singular situation arises from the 
fact that the carpenters’ union was one of 
seventeen international organizations in the 
Building Trades Department of the Fed- 
eration which subscribed to the rulings of the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards; 
and it is the only one of the seventeen which 
has so far refused to abide by the decisions 
of the agency it helped to create. Contrac- 
tors, engineers and architects collaborated in 
the work. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 350,000 strong, is the greatest 
organization of skilled workers in the world. 
That union bricklayers and iron workers 
should be working amicably alongside non- 
union carpenters in Buffalo and Chicago and 


By SILAS BENT 


Cleveland approaches the incredible, from 
the union standpoint, and yet it is so. John 
H. Donlin, president of the Building Trades 
Department of the Federation, explains the 
situation when he says succinctly: 

“The National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards is regarded in union labor circles as 
the creature of this department. We con- 
ceived it, we are pledged to its success, the 
carpenters along with us. For the common 
good we must see that its rulings are upheld.” 

It must be said in this connection that the 
carpenters’ is a contentious union. As I 
look over the disputes decided by the national 
board I find that eleven at least have been 
between the carpenters and other unions. 
Let us, as a matter of curiosity, enumerate 
them: 

The carpenters have disputed the rights of 
the bricklayers, masons and plasterers; of 
the electrical workers;°of the bridge and 
structural iron workers; of the hod carriers, 
building and common laborers; of the lathers, 
wood, wire and metal workers; of the amal- 
gamated sheet metal workers; of the painters, 
decorators and paperhangers; of the plas- 
terers, operative and cement finishers; of the 
plumbers and steamfitters; of the roofers, 
damp and waterproof workers; and of the 
slate and tile workers. 

This is a part record of their quarrels. 
More than this, the formation of a national 
board of awards was supported in a labor 
meeting by William L. Hutcheson, president 
of the union, and he himself, as a member 
of the board, helped to decide many disputes 
involving other unions, not to speak of some 
involving his own, most of which were de- 
cided in his favor. It was not until the 
metal sash and window case that he with- 
drew. 

Frank Duffy, secretary of the carpenters, 
strongly supported the movement for-a na- 
tional board. The board is, in fact, as much 
the creature of the carpenters as of anybody 
else; and it is the carpenters who have been 
the first to revolt against it. This is but 








66.70 FACTOR in the troubled 

industrial field today gives 
greater promise of peace and justice 
than the National Board for Juris- 
dictional Awards. 

“The decisions and agreements of 
this Board are vital to the progress 
and full development of construction 
and its allied industries. In func- 
tioning for two years it has done 
splendid -work in averting many 
strikes which would have brought 
idleness and heavy loss in production. 
Thus a saving has been effected to 
the public of many millions of dol- 
lars. All Americans should give 
their full support and intelligent co- 
operation to the beneficent activities 
of the Board.”—Arthur S. Bent, 
President of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. 

















another example of labor’s inhumanity to 
labor. And the Federation has undertaken 
to meet it by outlawing the carpenters’ union. 

During the last year the board settled 
or averted two hundred strikes. In the two 
years of its existence it has decided forty 
jurisdictional disputes and has settled them 
to the satisfaction of all involved until the 
carpenters kicked over the traces. 

The board is a Supreme Court in dispute 
between labor unions as to their precedence 
and privileges in doing certain classes of 


work. Its first session was held in March, 
1920. It is not a government organization 
but a voluntary agency, representing the 


contractors and the workers, as well as the 
engineers and architects, who in a sense stand 
between the employers and the unions. 

So quietly and effectively has this board 
done its remarkable work that little has been 
known of it outside the construction indus- 
try. And yet it is responsible for enormous 
savings alike to union labor, contractors and 
to those who put their capital into construc- 
tion. At one time in St. Louis, prior to the 
formation of the board, so much trouble 
came up during the erection of two large 
buildings that the men who financed them 
asserted that they would never again invest 
their money in construction, but would find 
other uses for it; and in Chicago, work was 
stopped for more than nine months on a 
big enterprise because of a quarrel between 
union workmen as to how the work should 
be done. 


Its Formation Due to Unions 


[N reality the formation of the board was 

due to the labor unions themselves. They 
found they could seldom settle their disputes 
amicably and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the Federation called in John B. 
Lennon from the Department of Labor to 
tell them what to do about the unions. It 
was partly owing to his advice that repre- 
sentatives of the architects, engineers and 
contractors got around a table with repre- 
sentatives of labor, to find some peaceful way 
of reaching by conference and arbitration a 
mode of industrial peace in building. 

It is not necessary to detail the preliminary 
meetings in Cleveland, Indianapolis, Nash- 
ville, and Chicago, through which the na- 
tional board was brought into being. As 
now constituted it has eight members, three 
representing the unions, three the contractors, 
one the architects, and one the engineers; and 
six must agree before a decision becomes 
binding on all the interests concerned. At 
present the membership i$ as follows: 


E. J. Russell, of St. Louis, Chairman, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; R. P. Miller, of the 
New York Engineering Council; Col. John R. 
Wiggins, of Philadelphia, and F. J. C. Dresser, 
of Cleveland, both of the Associated General 
Contractors of America; C. C. Pierson, of In- 
dianapolis, the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association; John J. Hynes, John Coefield, 
Thomas R. Preece, of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor; and William J. Spencer, executive 
secretary. 


The board has decided, for instance (re- 
verting to those questions propounded at the 
outset of this narrative), that in the dispute 
between the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Elevator Con- 
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structors’ International Union, the electric 
work on flashlights, annunciators, lamps and 
feed wires to the controllers should be done 
by the electrical workers. Other electrical 
work was awarded to the constructors. 

The board decided in the dispute between 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
ishers’ International Association and the In- 
ternational Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers, that the 
finishing work on ceilings with asbestos and 
other finishing material (where the ground 
work has been done by the asbestos worker) 
shall be done by the asbestos union. 

In the dispute between the International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Finishers’ International 
Association, and Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
and Plasterers’ International Union, the 
board decided that the erection and re- 
moval of all scaffolds, including trestles 
and horses used primarily by lathers, 
plasterers, bricklayers and masons, 
should be done by me- 
chanics and laborers in 
these trades as directed 





by the employer. But it was decided that 
scaffolds more than 14 feet high should be 
built by the carpenters, and that the making 
of other than temporary horses and trestles 
was a matter for the carpenter. 

Then there was the dispute between elec- 
trical workers, sheet metal workers, iron 
workers, plumbers and steam fitters, and 
machinists, about acetylene and electric weld- 
ing. The board judiciously determined that 
each of these trades should have jurisdiction 
over the welding when the work was neces- 
sary in its respective work. 

And in the matter of unloading rods and 
other material for reinforced concrete, a 
subject of dispute between the hod carriers 
and the structural iron workers, the board 
determined that the work should be done 
under the supervision of such a person as 
the employer might designate. 

To all these and nearly two-score other 
decisions the unions bowed in acquiescence. 
It was not until the carpenters took umbrage 
about the placing of metal doors and win- 
dows that there was open revolt against a 
decision. The carpenters had been setting 
windows and hanging doors since a time when 
the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, and the advent of the fireproof sky- 
scraper found them unprepared to surrender 
to other workers this special function, which 
they had come to regard as their very own. 
They resented the insistence of metal work- 
ers that, since the new-style doors and win- 
dows were of hollow metal, carpenters were 
not the men to attend to them. And when 
the board decided that, in case the trim was 
of No. 10 gauge or lighter, the metal workers 
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should have charge of it, the 
balked. 

This, in spite of the fact that in another 
jurisdictional dispute the board decided in 
favor of the carpenters as against the metal 
workers! 

As a result of this attitude, architects, 
general contractors, engineers, trade em- 
ployers and the Building Trades Department 
of the Federation of Labor adopted a national 
agreement a few weeks ago, penalizing union 
workmen who refused to abide by the board’s 
decisions. 

The resolution 
provides that 


carpenters 





There was a bitter fight 
over who should hang metal 
windows. 


local building trade councils of union labor 
shall “suspend unions and refuse to recognize 
or support them when they refuse to abide by 
decisions of the national board; it also pro- 
vides that general contractors and sub-con- 
tractors who employ only union labor shall 
incorporate in their agreements with labor a 
provision for compliance with all the decisions 
of the board; that they shall refuse employ- 
ment to members of local unions which do not 
abide by such decisions; that architects and 
engineers shall insert in all their specifica- 
tions and contracts a clause that such de- 
cisions shall be followed. 

It will be clear that the decisions of the 
board apply only to disputes between organ- 
ized workers. They do not directly affect 
open shop construction. And yet the deci- 
sions as to the kind of men who are to do 
certain work must inevitably bring a more 
highly skilled type to the installation of each 
kind of material in building; and so, aside 
from the large savings to labor and to the 


industry, the board is contributing as a by- 
product a more competent personnel, with 
the promise of greater rapidity and greater 
skill as time goes on. 

In some parts of the country, even be- 
fore the national board was formed attempts 
had been made to meet the constant 
trouble arising from inter-union quarrels, 
In Chicago a Joint Conference Board acted 
in that capacity for 
eleven years, and in 
New York City an 

























arbitration board had been in existence 
since 1903. But the decisions of the new 
agency are national in their scope, apply- 
ing except where prior agreements have been 
reached between the unions, and becoming 
operative as soon as those agreements expire. 

What the construction employers had been 
trying for twenty years to do, with indiffer- 
ent success, the national board succeeded in 
doing from the outset of its existence. In 
consequence, a movement is now afoot to 
extend the principle to other problems of 
industrial relations by organizing a National 
Joint Conference Board for the construction 
industry. 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, in a 
district dispute in Chicago, upheld the work 
of the National Board for Jurisdictional! 
Awards and told all the building trades 
unions that they must support it. This was 
but part of a dispute which also involved 
wages, and in which, so many observers 
said, the unions got a black eye; but the 
unions had proposed Judge Landis as arbi- 
trator, and—with the exception of the car- 
penters—they loyally upheld his decision. A 
large committee of Chicago business men 
has now been formed to see that the Landis 
award is~carried out, but it should not be 
confused with the decisions of the national 
board, with which it has only a casual 
connection. 


The Devious Path of a Pickle 


EAR MR. EDITOR: Will you 
1) please tell Elizabeth why she must 
pay a quarter for eight small pickles? 
Elizabeth is my wife, and she stumped me 
at the dinner table last evening with that 
question. I am a retail dealer, and I can 
answer questions, at least to my own satis- 
faction, about the prices of the goods I sell; 
but I couldn’t convince Elizabeth that the 
delicatessen or somebody along the line wasn’t 
profiteering on those pickles. If you 





will help me out it will reestablish my 
prestige in the household.—J. M. O'C. 


TRS letter looked at first like an inquiry 
into domestic economy, and therefore 
outside the province of The Nation’s Busi- 
NESS; but on closer examination it was re- 
vealed as really a matter of domestic distri- 
bution, which is distinctly the concern of 
business in its national aspect. So here is 
an attempt to comply with the request. 
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On the label of Elizabeth’s twenty-five-cent 

bottle of pickles it is stated that there is to 
be found within vegetables (cucumbers) 
spices, sugar and vinegar. The count of 
cucumbers is eight, and the size of none is 
greater than your thumb. There is one 
minute red pepper, a quantity of cinnamon 
bark and the savor perhaps of other spices 
-in solution. 

But that wasn’t all Elizabeth (since she 
must remain incognito) got for her money. 
Obviously she bought the bottle, and the 
lithographed labels, one on the face of it and 
one around its fat neck. And she bought an 
ingenious metal top, lined with cork. 

From interior evidence in her note it does 
not appear whether Elizabeth purchased the 
bottle and carried it home, but for the quar- 
ter she paid she could have had it delivered; 
so she bought that service, too. And she paid 
the clerk who waited on her, and she helped 
pay the rent of the store where she traded. 

But is that all? No, for on inquiry I find 
that she bought a corrugated-paper wrapper 
for the bottle, and one twenty-fourth of the 
wooden box in which the pickles were trans- 
ported to the delicatessen. Transportation? 
Then she must have bought some transporta- 
tion. This widens the horizon. For there 
was the transportation of pungent spices 
from Madagascar, or Ceylon, or Java, or 
China; there was the transportation of cork 
from Africa and of metal from mine to 
smelter; there was the transportation of 
sugar from South America, or Cuba, or 
Louisiana; there was the transportation of 
apples to a cider press and the transporta- 
tion of cucumbers from the truck farm to a 
market. And there was the transportation 
of all these things to the pickle factory, the 
movement of pickles to the wholesaler, and 
then to the jobber, and then to the deli- 
catessen. 

By ocean-going steamer, by truck and 
rail, and perhaps by express and parcel post, 
the materials were assembled and moved to 
the shelf of that little delicatessen where 
Elizabeth bought her eight dwarf cucumbers. 
And the process covered a long period of 
time, awaiting her imperial pleasure as 
purchaser. There was what may be called 
a kind of transportation from the time these 
things were taken from the earth to the time 
the pickles were put into Elizabeth’s mouth. 
In part this kind of transportation is called 
interest on capital, and in part it is called 


rent of the buildings in which the raw ma- 
terials and the semi-finished and the finished 
materials were housed pending a demand. 

Part of the time the pickles were in re- 
frigerators, and part of the time they were 
in heated buildings, and so Elizabeth was 
paying for fuel, and ice, and light. She paid 
her share of the storage charges, and she 
paid for the rent of tools used by laborers in 
making the box, and the wrapper, and the 
metal cap for her; and she helped pay fo1 
the credit extended to the producer or the 
manufacturer, or the wholesaler, or the re- 
tailer, cr some of them or all of them. She 
paid for expert selection of the ingredients 
and a technical knowledge of how to make a 
condiment to tempt her palate. And she paid 
for the convenience of having the particular 
kind of sweet pickles in a small package 
where and when she wanted them. 


Don’t Forget the Advertising 
ERHAPS she asked for that particular 


kind because she had seen it advertised, 
and so was paying her bit of space in a 
magazine or newspaper, or on a billboard— 
although that, of course, brings up the ques- 
tion whether she could have bought all this 
labor and movement and time for so little, 
had not a large demand and multiplied 
quantity output cheapened the product by 
ever so much more than the advertising cost. 

An army of men, all in all, had been work- 
ing for Elizabeth, without her knowing it 
and without their knowing that she was to 
be beneficiary. Sweating coolies in the tropics 
had gathered spices for her pleasure. 
Grimy miners had dug the ore which went 
into that metal cap, and in a distant jungle 
swart men had felled the tree to get the 
cork wherewith it was lined. In some fac- 
tory, perhaps beside the Mississippi where 
sand is plentful, an expert glass blower 
(whose high wage goes in part to the pur- 
chase of tiny sweet pickles at eight for a 
quarter) had fashioned the bottle in which 
they reached her. 

In a southern forest brawny men had 
brought down the pine trees from whith the 
box was made, and it is possible that the 
paper in the corrugated wrapper was due to 
the heft of Canadians. An American son of 
the soil had planted and tended and fertilized 
the vine whence came those cucumbers. And 
how many other Americans had dug the fuel 
and manned the power houses and tended 
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the vats whence came the fuel and light 
and ice she used! 

This is to say nothing of the shellac on the 
metal cap, nor of the lithographers and 
printers and pressmen who put their efforts 
into those labels, nor of the girls who pasted 
them in place. It says nothing of the in- 
spectors and the factory workers nor of 
the warehouse watchmen, nor of the jobbers 
and their clerks, nor of the brokers and their 
accountants. It says nothing of the salesmen, 
all along the line. It says nothing of the 
locomotive engineers and switchmen, nor of 
the chauffeurs and teamsters she put to 
work. 

Back of Elizabeth’s purchase there lay, 
in fact, a vast and intricate machinery, which 
her appetite for sweet pickles had set into 
motion. The telephone had trilled and the 
telegraph had clacked that she might buy 
when and where she pleased. Insurance men 
had written policies that she might not be 
disappointed, and bankers had _ extended 
credit, and landlords had collected rentals. 

Taking it by and large, it may be said that 
Elizabeth got a lot for her quarter. There 
wasn’t any profiteering, apparently. From 
every corner of the habitable globe dainties 
had been gathered to please Her, the arro- 
gant Ultimate Consumer. 

And yet eight dwarf cucumbers, however 
temptingly prepared, come dear, looking at it 
another way, when they are three cents each. 
Even allowing a penny as the value to Eliza- 
beth of the empty bottle, the pricé of the 
pickles was high. That probably is because 
American genius has devoted itself almost 
exclusively to production and too little to 
distribution. 

The great problem of the man who made 
those pickles was how to get them to Eliza- 
beth’s table. That is a problem which for 
eight months a Joint Congressional Agricul- 
tural Commission, under the leadership of 
Representative Sydney Anderson, has been 
studying in its minutest details; and from 
Mr. Anderson’s office came most of the 
facts in this sketch of the processes behind 
this particular transaction. The commission 
expects to complete its labors about the 
middle of April, and to give out some figures 
on the costs attending movements of com- 
modities and changes of ownership which will 
help Elizabeth and the rest of the buying 
public to understand better the causes back of 
retail prices—S. B. 


Is Price Cutting a Crime? 


By JOHN WALSH 


Former Chief Counsel, Federal Trade Commission 


From all over a country harassed by 
prices that rose too rapidly and fell too 
slowly comes a thundered answer: “No!” 
Yet the Federal Trade Commission and 
the courts have from time to time ruled that 
price cutting and discriminations in prices 
may be very effective and very improper 
methods of competition. 

In an earlier article in The Narion’s 
Business I outlined the twilight zone be- 
tween practices plainly improper and others 
as plainly law abiding. Perhaps I might again 
cite two cases at the extremes of unlawful 
and lawful price cutting. One is a much- 
cited court decision. 

A man went into a barber shop to get his 
hair cut. He didn’t like the way it was 
done and said so. The barber didn’t like 


§ A MAN who cuts prices a wrongdoer? 


what he said and said so. The debate flour- 
ished until it came to a point where the bar- 
ber suggested that his customer go to a place 
where he could have his hair singed perma- 
nently and without charge. 

The customer went out breathing ven- 
geance and in a short time his method* was 
plain. A vacant store as near as possible 
to the barber shop was leased, a barber in- 
stalled and a large sign announced: 





HAIRCUTTING AND SHAVING FREE 











The aggrieved barber went to the court, 
got damages and enjoined his vengeful cus- 
tomer from carrying on a barber shop where 
prices were cut to nothing. 

Here’s a case at the other end of the 





line: A manufacturer of tools was brought 
before the Federal Trade Commission on a 
complaint of competitors that he was selling 
below cost, and that he had reduced prices 
to drive them out of business. 

The manufacturer was ready with his an- 
swer. He had not sold below cost, as his 
books would show. He was making a profit 
and a profit that satisfied him. He had, as 
it happened, a large supply of low-cost natu- 
ral gas which enabled him to produce his 
product cheaply. If his competitors could 
not, was that his lookout? If he raised his 
prices beyond a reasonable profit to catch up 
with competitors, would he not be doing a 
wrong? 

There seems to be but one answer. The 
manufacturer could not be accused of cutting 
prices unfairly. I recall another case which 
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came informally before the Federal Trade 
Commission when I was its chief counsel. 
Complaint was made against a large manu- 
facturing company that it was selling below 
cost for the purpose of killing competition. 
Its executive head came before the commis- 
sion and was ready with a simple explanation. 
His product called for large quantities of 
cotton and linseed oil and his company had 
purchased largely when prices were low and 
prior to a war-time boom in both these 
staples. P 

Was he not justified in passing on to his 
customers the benefit of his shrewdness in 
buying? And if competitors couldn’t meet 
the price, could he do anything about that? 
They were as free to catch him napping as 
he had been to catch them. 

These are the extremes, but they serve to 
jllustrate the points which are involved. 
Price cutting, when its sole purpose is to put 
competitors out of business, may well come 
under the ban of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Here is a wholly imaginary case 
which will illustrate how difficult of decision 
these cases might be. 

The Blank Company makes a food prod- 
uct of general household use and has built 
up a successful business in one part of the 
country. Wishing to widen its field of opera- 
tions, the company enters a new and competi- 
tive territory and sells its product at a price 
lower than its competitors and lower also 
than its own prices in the district where it 
is well established. 

Is such business practice an unfair method 
of competition under Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, or is it a price 
discrimination under Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act? 

If the manufacturer, invading new ter- 
ritory, is selling both below his own cost of 
production and below the prices fixed by his 
competitors, it might well be held that it 
was an unfair method of competition. But 
ether factors may be involved. Suppose the 
Blank Company finds that to meet competi- 
tive prices in the new district it is obliged 
to make a price that not only is lower than 
his cost of production but lower than its 
prices in the district where it has been long 
established. ‘There would come a new and 
highly debatable question. Is the price cut- 
ting in the new territory a discrimination 
against its older customers? ‘The head of 
the Blank Company may have said to himself: 

“Even if I lost money for a while, I'll 
get folks used to Blank’s Biscuits, and after 
a while they’ll be ready to buy them even 
at a higher price, or, it may be, by erecting 
a new factory, I can keep the present prices 
down.” 

That sounds like a reasonable point of 
view, yet here is a case with some points 
of likeness, yet where price cutting was 
plainly under the ban. A maker of house- 
hold articles in a mid- 
west state had built up a 
business on the Pacific 
coast. His far- 
western prices were 
fairly and_ properly 
based on his prices 
in his nearby market 
plus the freight. A 
rival started a fac- 
tory on the Pacific 
coast and was able 
to undersell him. 
Thereupon the mid- 
west manufacturer 



























reduced his Pacific coast prices to a parity 
with his prices near home. In effect he sold 
below cost by absorbing the freight, and he 
did it, it was plain, to force the competitive 
factory to quit the field. That would seem 
to be an unfair method of competition, yet 
the mid-west manufacturer might well have 
argued to himself that he was only doing it 
to hold a market until he was able to devise 
other means of meeting competition. 

One form of. price cutting which would 
clearly seem to constitute unfair compe- 
tition, is the fixing of one price to A and 
another to B. Yet here there may be factors 
which cloud the issue. You are, let us say, 
making golf clubs and selling direct to re- 
tailers. In one city there are two dealers 


‘who sell your golf clubs, which are high grade 


and correspondingly high prices. One dealer 
specializes on your output, shows them in his 
window, advertises that he is a dealer in 
your “Auld Bobby Burns” clubs and is alto- 
gether a desirable customer. The other sells 
chiefly cheaper clubs but carries yours be- 
cause he wants the high-grade line for 
appearance. 


Plenty of Ways to Cut Prices 


OU are reluctant to cut off the second 

dealer. After all, an exclusive agency has 
its disadvantages. What easier than to give 
dealer number one a discount on orders over 
a certain amount, that amount being out of 
reach of dealer number two. There is a 
form of price cutting, or rather price dis- 
crimination, which might bring you under the 
ban of the Commission. 

There is more than one way of cutting 
prices. If I give you two things for one 
price, I am cutting prices quite as if I had 
shorn in two my set figures. A practice of 
that sort came of a baking company which 
undertook to give free to every customer an 
amount of bread equal to his purchases. This 
was attacked as intended to stifle competi- 
tion, and the commission ordered the com- 
pany to quit its free bread campaign. In 
this instance, the case went into the Federal 
Courts where it was held that the commis- 
sion had no jurisdiction because the conduct 
complained of was not in interstate commerce. 

Another form of price cutting which at- 
tracted attention was that of a mail-order 
house which offered sugar at a low price on 
condition that a certain amount of other 
groceries was ordered. There the selling was 
coupled with misrepresentation, the effect of 
which the commission thought—and the 
court agreed—was that the company injured 
its competitors by leading the public to be- 
lieve that the competitors were unfair dealers 
in sugar. As a matter of fact the company 
complained of was selling the sugar below 
cost. A Circuit Court of Appeals in that case 
said of the Federal Trade Commission Act: 


We find in that statute no intent on the 
part of Congress, even if it has the power, 
to restrain an owner of property from selling 
it at any price that is acceptable to him or 
from giving it away. But manifestly in making 
such a sale or gift the owner may put forward 
representations and commit acts which have a 
capacity or a tendency to injure or to discredit 
competitors and to deceive purchasers as to 
the real character of the transaction. 


Another equivalent of price cutting or price 
discrimination which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission is 
the practice of selling or lending below cost 
equipment to dealers. In return the dealer is 
not to sell a competitor’s product. A num- 
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ber .of oil companies were before the Federal 
Trade Commission on the charge of supplying 
free pumps and tanks to retail dealers in 
gasoline. 

The commission issued an “order to cease 
and desist,” and the case went to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which took a different 
view and incidentally delivered itself of an 
opinion as to the commission’s power over 
prices. 

After holding that it was the “undoubted 
right” of the oil company “to. furnish any 
and every purchaser such containers and con- 
veniences te aid him in delivering the gaso- 
line into the possession of consumers as it 
might see fit and at such cost as it might 
see fit,” the court went on: 


The right to fix prices is not givem to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The only cases 
where the question of price has come into con- 
sideration have been those wherein the maki 
of a price—in some cases high, in others low— 
has been used as an element in some fraudu- 
lent scheme of oppression. The price which 
one may put upon that which he has to sell 
or lease is a matter wholly his own. 

Competition is not an unmixed good. It is 
a battle for something that only one can get; 
one competitor must necessarily lose. 

The court further said that what the oil 
company did was nothing more than loaning 
a barrel with a faucet on it and added: 


The fact that the tank and pump are much 
more expensive does not make the transaction 
different nor unfair. If that is not true then 
the law must mean that the Trade Commission 
is set as a watch on competitors with the duty 
and power to judge what is too fast a pace 
for some and te compel others to slow up; in 
other words, to destroy all competition exeept 
that which is easy. We are of the opinion 
that Congress did not intend to bestow any 
such power and that it did not intend to do 
more than to eliminate the almost infinite 
variety of fraudulent practice from business 
in interstate commerce. 

The question of price discrimination as 
means of unfair competition is one on which 
the law has not yet thrown much light. The 
commission’s power is limited to Interstate 
Commerce and to cases in the District of 
Columbia, so that the relations ef retailers 
to each other and to customers have had 
but little attention. An effort to proceed 
against a dry goods store in a large eastern 
city because it was competing unfairly by 
selling below cost a standard brand of men’s 
underwear failed because of the interstate 
commerce provision. 

Price cutting on trade-marked or branded 
goods is a field in which many business men 
would welcome more definite ruling, It is 
contended that cutting of prices on such 
goods is unfair since the competiter has no 
refuge in presenting an argument of superior 
quality or service. There, however, we ap- 
proach the debatable ground of resale prices. 

Price cutting as a competi- 
tive weapon is like having 
a hammer. It’s all right to 
own it and to drive a nail 
with it, but you 
mustn’t hit the 
other man over 
the head with it. 
What if the 
other man gets 
his head in 
the way? 
Well, there % 
the law may 
step in. 


—— 
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The Business Stand on the Bonus 


By MERLE THORPE 





dier bonus, for and against, 

bring to their support evidence 
of public sentiment. Congress, with 
ear to the ground, listens intently, 
in its effort to register the will of 
the people on the statute books. 
Zealous ones try to get access to 
the law-making ear and amplify the 
low voices of the cross-roads and 
grass-roots. With greater or less 
effect, depending on the individual 
law-maker. 


phir ithe gut 


Yet there is little evidence of the II. 


will of the people on this subject 
that is not mere opinion, opinion 
that would be ruked out by any 


court of law. A letter, a resolution, lll 


a chance conversation—and a general 
sweeping deduction is drawn. In 
this welter of conjecture it is re- 
freshing to contemplate the judg- 
ment of one group of citizens, the 
business men, as formally declared 
by vote, after forty-five days of dis- 
cussion and deliberation, and with 
both sides of the question fairly set 
forth before them. True, it is not 
conclusive of the will of the whole 


The Vote 


ERE are the propositions on which the National 
Chamber sought a vote and the result in detail: 


I. Do you favor a national system of reclamation 
to be initiated through adequate federal appro- 
priations and to be carried out for the purpose 
of affording ex-service men opportunity to culti- 


vate the soil? 


Organization votes in favor ..... 
Organization votes opposed ..... 


Do you favor national legislation and appropria- 
tions to enable ex-service men to build homes? 


Organization votes in favor ..... 
Organization votes opposed ..... 668 


. Do you favor national legislation and appropria- 
tions to enable ex-service men to obtain voca- 


tional education? 


Organization votes in favor ..... 1,378 


31646 


IV. Do you favor national legislation for a general 
bonus, whether paid in cash immediately or with 
payment deferred through use of certificates? 


Organization votes opposed ..... 


A trait of the American public 
is that it is reluctant to bestir it- 
self into concerted opposition to a 
proposal with which it is not in 
sympathy until the time arrives 
when it becomes evident that it must 
act with force if the unpopular 
measure is to be defeated. This is 
the situation that has existed with 
regard to the proposed general cash 
bonus for ex-service men. 

Aside from the revelation of 
country-wide opposition to a cash 
bonus as developed in the Cham- 
ber’s referendum, there is abundant 
other evidence of such a sentiment 
on the part of the public. This op- 
position has crystallized rapidly in 
recent weeks. A flood of letters is 
reaching the Executive and members 
of Congress, telling how people feel. 
One member of Congress checked 
his mail for ten days and found 
that out of seventy-five letters re- 
ceived on the subject only two ad- 
vocated a cash bonus. 

Propaganda put out by some of 
those who have fought for the cash 
bonus has carried the slur that 








people, but it is the best and most 
comprehensive indication of the 
wishes of a large cross-section of the country. 
And in this lies its significance. 

The attitude of the business public, as 
represented through business organizations, is 
clear. The result of the referendum of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce sub- 
mitted to its fourteen hundred organizations, 
with an underlying membership of seven hun- 
dred thousand, is unequivocal. The voice of 
American business answers: 


For land grants ............. o-. YES 
For vocational training ......... YES 
For cash or certificates ..... EPPS 


Generous treatment without stint for the 
disabled, sick and wounded, constructive help 
for the healthy and uninjured, but a cash 
dole for all.? No! Seventy-two per cent of 
the ballots cast, representing 282,373 busi- 
mess men, were against the cash or certificate 
plan; as large a per cent was in favor of 
land grants or vocational education. 

As in a well-ordered democracy, the Na- 
tional Chamber speaks only the voice of its 
constituent members. Its members, there- 
fore, commit the National Chamber in favor 
of constructive help in the form of land 
grants and vocational education, with all its 
attendant expense, and against a cash or 
certificate bonus. On a housing program it 
has no recommendation, as two-thirds is 
necessary to commitment. 

This vote reafirms the position taken 
by delegates to annual meetings in 1920 
and 192i. Advocates of the cash bonus have 
contended that these declarations did not 
represent the sentiment of American business 
today. -The charge has been persistently 
made by veteran organization leaders that 
the pending bonus measure was not generally 
understood; that once explained to the Cham- 
ber’s membership, the previous action would 
be overwhelmingly reversed. It was with 
a desire to be perfectly fair, to learn if there 
had been a change in sentiment, that the 


Organization votes in favor ..... 46716 

Organization votes opposed ..... 1,22114 
referendum was taken. The answer was 
forthcoming. 

The plebiscite was nation-wide. Business 


organizations in every state but one declared 
their judgment. The vote was larger than 
the vote of annual meetings and more decisive. 
Both sides of the question were presented 
fairly and fully. The fairness of the presen- 
tation was attested by the commander of the 
American Legion, who wrote to the president 


of the Chamber: 


There is no doubt in our minds that in your 
referendum every attempt has been made to 
present both sides of the question completely, 
but I cannot refrain from calling your attention 
to some seeming discrepancies ... not more 
probably than would creep into any such 
document. . 


While the vote was being polled a thor- 
ough and vigorous campaign was carried on 
by veteran organizations advocating the cash 
bonus. Representatives of these organiza- 
tions presented the bonus side in person be- 
fore chambers of commerce. Thousands of 
veterans themselves are members of chambers 
of commerce and trade organizations. In 
many instances they sat as members of local 
committees while the questions were being 
debated. 

It is apparent from a study of the vote 
that the more fairly the question has been 
studied the greater has been the reaction 
against the bonus; the more vigorously the 
proponents of the bonus have presented their 
views the more voluminous have become the 
protests against it. 

At the present writing no one can predict 
what Congress will do. Members have been 
informed by the President that the Adminis- 
tration will not approve any proposition which 
does not carry with it a plan of raising the 
billions that would be needed to pay a bonus. 
The public has balked at every proposal for in- 
creased taxation and one of the latest sugges- 
tions for a certificate plan has found no favor. 





business men are against measures 
calculated to benefit ex-service men 
because of financial reasons. 

The Chamber has never been against aid 
for veterans. For the last two years it has 
advocated adequate provision and care for 
the mentally and physically disabled veterans, 
and after that constructive measures for the 
healthy and uninjured, these measures to 
include vocational training, home building, 
and land settlement aid. The principle of 
veteran relief for which the Chamber stands 
may be found in the history of this Govern- 
ment from the time of its inception. Wash- 
ington and his soldiers were given land grants, 
and the West was largely built up through 
land opportunities made available after the 
Civil War. Therefore the Chamber is not 
even opposing the so-called adjusted com- 
pensation bill pending in Congress. It is 
fighting, however, the provision for a bonus 
paid in cash or by certificates. 

The Disabled Must Be Cared For 

DEQUATE measures for the disabled 


will continue to be the main proposal in 
the Chamber’s program for veteran relief. A 
present expenditure of more than one million 
dollars a day for disabled men is evidence of 
the desire of the people that veterans who 
suffered physical or mental impairment shall 
be cared for adequately until returned to a 
life of independence and usefulness. Beyond 
that point the Chamber will continue to advo- 
cate legislation for the benefit of healthy, un- 
injured veterans, which will include opportu- 
nities for vocational training and land settle- 
ment aid, constructive measures which are 
calculated to make every ex-service man an 
independent, self-respecting member of the 
community. 

The Chamber does not contend that the 
measures which are advocated in the adjusted 
compensation bill are the best that might be 
devised. It is unfortunate that the country 
had not worked out within a short time 
after the war ended a program satisfactory 
to the public and to the veterans themselves. 
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What Should We Do for the Soldier? 


By ELLIOT H. GOODWIN 


HE BILL sponsored by the American Legion 

known in its official title as the ‘““Veterans’ Adjusted 

Compensation Bill,’”’ and elsewhere as the “Soldier 
Bonus Bill,” bids fair to become the main issue in the 
next election. The Legion “demands’’ its passage as 
drawn, the Congress is apparently willing to pass it as 
drawn, the Administration has given notice it will not 
approve it unless provisions for financing it are added 
to the bill. In this three-cornered mesh new suggestions 
of dealing With it are appearing almost daily, the latest 
being that of dropping the cash bonus clause per se but 
retaining the cash bonus deferred payment plan, known 
as the Certificate Plan, which, if done, will in the end 
multiply the amount paid by the Government to soldiers 
of the World War, as well as the disabled, several times, 
the total cost being in excess of five billions. 

And all this on a theory of “adjusted pay” without 
any limit or standard to which “adjustment” is to be 
made. If it is an adjustment between soldiers’ pay and 
war wages and shipyard workers, then this bill is but 
the beginning and a small part of the adjustment. If 
it is the total adjustment of the theoretical differential, 
then obviously to be either fair or justified it would have 
to differ with the different pay of army grades included, 
and state bonuses already granted would in all cases be 
deducted. So it is in fact a “demand” for money based 
presumably on a sense of injustice and the old theory 
of “what the traffic will bear.” 

Now every good citizen wants to deal justly, even 
generously, with the returned soldier. Most will sub- 
scribe to the slogan that nothing is too good for those 
who were called upon to face the bullets for the protec- 
tion of those who stayed at home. But every true 
American will subscribe to it with two conscious or sub- 
conscious reservations, and these are: provided, of course, 
that it is not an injury to the country for whose preserva- 
tion they fought or an injury to the soldier himself. 

The demand that the bonus should be paid regardless 
of injury to the country’s finances was one that many 
veterans themselves resented, and it has led to the pres- 
ent situation in which the bill has been practically re- 
jected and some acceptable substitute sought. The ques- 
tion whether the payment of a bonus would help or 
injure the soldier himself is one that has not been seriously 
enough considered. It is high time to review the whole 
situation from the point of view of what fundamentally 
a democratic country does owe to its returned army 
after any war. 

“We, the people,” are the nation. We have a popular 
form of government guaranteed by a constitution—sub- 
ject to amendment—which we are bound to preserve. In 
times of war the powers of the government over its people 
for war purposes are, as they must be, plenary. ‘Those 
most fitted physically and mentally to fight are drafted 
as soldiers. Those not drafted as soldiers can be drafted 
for other war purposes. 

The essence of popular or democratic government is 
control by the people as a whole, exercised in an orderly 
and legal way. Its greatest enemy, its greatest threat, 
is control by a class, and consequently the thing to be 
most jealously safeguarded or prevented is the creation 





of classes with political power. Of all classes the most 
to be dreaded is a military class, and consequently 
the prime duty of a democratic government after a 
war is to reabsorb its army into its civil life, social, 
political, and industrial. To accomplish this no amount 
of effort and no expenditure of money should be with- 
held or begrudged. 

Money with which to pay debts, support a family, 
build a home, secure an earning power if applied to these 
purposes or any one of them is an aid to the end sought. 
The soldier bonus bill provides money, but does it pro- 
vide for its use for such or other constructive purposes? 
It is given to those who don’t need it cn the same basis 
as those who do, those who benefited on the same basis 
as those who suffered from the war. There are no 
strings as to its use, and a large part of it will be wasted 
in unproductive expenditure. It is a vast sum, but the 
payment to those who don’t need it makes of it but 
a sorry dole to those who do. Is this the best that a 
presumably intelligent government can do for its 
own protection and to aid the soldier in an effort to 
reabsorb him into the civil life of the country? It is 
pitiable. 


- reabsorbing the soldier into the civil life of the 
country, we must keep in mind that there are some so 
terribly injured that they and their dependents must and 
should be supported in reasonable comfort for the rest of 
their lives. "There are many partially incapacitated who 
to a greater or less degree will need and should receive 
aid, not merely medical but financial. Both should be 
treated with the utmost possible generosity by a grateful 
country. The remainder, the physically and mentally 
sound, should ask no more than to be given the oppor- 
tunity, if they need and deserve it, as soon as possible to 
become self-supporting members of the nation. 


The provisions of the soldier bonus bill other than the. 


cash bonus and certificate plan are aimed at this. They 
provide for soldier entry into reclaimed lands, aid in 
home building, and vocational education. But, standing 
alone, are they adequate? I think not. . Do they cover 
the case of the unemployed soldier unfitted to be a farmer, 
not needing to build a home, unable to indulge in voca- 
tional education? Obviously not, and yet these are un- 
doubtedly a large majority. 

What, then, is needed? Three things: To tide over 
the period of enforced unemployment in which a willing 
man is unable to secure a job; to aid the man whe is on 
a job that provides insufficient remuneration to make 
him and his dependents self-supporting ; to bring the man 
willing and capable of more accomplishment in touch 
with the opportunity. The soldier bonus bill does none 
of these except in a pitiable way. 

How can it be done? 

Expand the present veteran legislation to cover these 
three points in a proper manner. Decentralize all sol- 
dier assistance that now exists in the Veterans’ Bureau 
and that may hereafter be provided for. Administer 
it with local offices that come in touch with the soldier 
and he with them. Bring it within his range and com- 
prehension—make him feel it is for him, not against him. 
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as Germany Come Back? 


By CHAUNCEY DEPEW SNOW 


Manager, Foreign Commerce Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


PEAKING of German _ competition, 

American manufacturers and American 

merchants in numerous lines have had 
ample evidence that it is not a myth but a 
real, tangible thing that has to be reckoned 
with. Some kinds of German goods stare 
you in the face wherever you go. They are in 
the market all over our own country, and ap- 
parently pretty generally in foreign countries. 
Recognizing this, there is still a great deal 
of force to a point made in the March issue 
of the The Nation’s Business by Mr. An- 
drew C. Pearson, as follows: 


Another fact which American manufacturers 
overlook is that Germany is skillful in only a 
limited range of products and has only a 
limited output, measured in the terms of the 
world’s consuming power. When Germany is 
sold up, she is out of the market. 


What American manufacturers are most 
concerned with is: Which commodities con- 
stitute the characteristic German products? 
Are there any new products which have be- 
come of importance since the war? What is 
the volume of Germany’s post-war trade as 
compared with that of the years prior to 
1914? Who has been taking it? 

The precise answer to each question can- 
not be given, because German trade statistics 
have not been published for all the months 
since the war, nor for all commodities nor 
for all countries. In a pamphlet on German 
competition recently issued, the Foreign Com- 
merce Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has endeavored 
to set forth in as great detail as possible the 
actual figures of the course of German trade 
for both pre-war and post-war periods. 


Before and After the War 


N a war-time publication on German 

foreign-trade organization the Department 
of Commerce gave a list of 55 principal com- 
modities in German export trade, arranged 
in order of importance by value in 1913. 

In the National Chamber’s publication on 
German competition the chief German ex- 
ports are ranked in order of value in 1920. 
A comparison between these two lists is 
illuminating. New items have appeared, and 
some of the old familiar ones have dropped 
out. One thing should be kept in mind: 
German post-war export statistics do not in- 
clude the compulsory reparation deliveries of 
coal, dyes and other chemicals, construction 
materials, livestock, ships, etc., to the Allies, 
an item that will tend to reduce the German 
reported exports for a number of years. 

German coal exports topped the list of 
chief exports in 1920 and ranked third in 
value in 1913. The amount exported during 
1920, however, 7,400,000 tons, was but 20 
per cent of the amount exported in 1913— 
36,900,000 tons. (Round- numbers will be 
used in this discussion.) The large quantity 
of German coal delivered to the Allies during 
1920 is not shown as an export. 

Another bit of statistical nomenclature is 
“paper and its products exclusive of books 
and pictures.” This export jumped from 
seventh place in 1913 to second place in 1920, 
though with a loss in volume of from 
$43,000 to 277,000 tons. A group of mis- 
cellaneous iron and steel manufactures oc- 


-cupied third place in 1920, but in volume 


amounted to only 25 per cent of the 1913 
exports, dropping from 5,200,000 tons to 
1,300,000 tons. Malleable iron in bars ad- 
vanced in value from ninth place in 1913 
to fourth place in 1920. Here, again, a 
severe loss in quantity occurred—frem 1,600,- 
000 to 460,000 tons. The exports of coal- 
tar dyes took fifth place as compared with 
the twelfth position in 1913. A 72 per cent 
loss, from 643,000 to 178,000 tons, is in- 
dicated in ‘these important commodities. 

Another important commodity of interest 
to America is that of potash for fertilizers, 
which rose from eleventh place in 1913 
to sixth place in 1920, though again at a 
heavy decline in quantity exported, of from 
2,300,000 to 1,000,000 tons—a 56 per cent 
drop. 

On the other hand, cotton fabrics fell from 
fourth to seventh place in value with a tre- 
mendous drop in volume, from 71,000 to 8,000 
tons, owing, among other causes, to the loss 
of the textile industry of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Hardware and cutlery occupied eighth place 
with exports in 1920 of 90,000 tons as com- 
pared with 60,000 tons in 1913. Another 
textile group, silk fabrics, occupied about 
the same place in 1920 as in 1913, but with 
a loss of from 10,000 to 7,000 tons. The last 
item of the select ten is toys and musical 
instruments (exclusive of pianos and organs). 
This item rose from fifteenth to tenth place, 
though also at a severe loss of 45 per cent, 
or from 63,000 tons exported in 1913 to 
35,000 tons in 1920. 

From an inspection of the available 1921 
figures all these ten commodities showed an 
upward export trend. 

Eleven chief articles of German exports 
out of eighty-three actually showed greater 
quantities exported in 1920 than in 1913. 
Ninety-five thousand tons of metal, wood, 
and stone-working machinery were exported 
in 1920 as against ninety thousand tons in 
1913. The increase of automobiles and air- 
ships was from 8,900 to 17,500 in number, 
while lumber and timber jumped from 402,000 
to 874,000 tons; hops from 6,500 to 9,800 
tons; printing and paper-making machinery 
from 6,000 to 19,000 tons; hoisting machinery 
from 14,600 to 23,400 tons; steam boilers and 
fittings from 13,000 to 31,000 tons; fire 
engines and pumps from 5,000 to 9,000 tons; 
leather and shoe machinery from 4,000 to 
6,000 tons; railway ties of wood from 77,000 
to 98,000 tons; and motorcycles from 3,100 
to 3,500 in number. 

The rest of the list all show losses, most 
of them very severe, the total volume figure 
for them being 84 per cent below the 1913 ex- 
ports of the same commodities. Specially 
severe declines occurred in exports of coke— 
from 6,400,000 tons in 1913 to only 981,000 
tons in 1920, or 85 per cent. Pig iron and 
nonmalleable iron alloys also declined heavily 
—from 856,000 to 126,000 tons, or 85 per 
cent. Exports of iron and steel blooms, 
billets, bars and ingots dropped from 701,000 
to 20,000 tons, or 97 per cent. Machine 
parts of nonmalleable cast iron declined from 
124,000 to 7,000 tons, or 95 per cent. Some 
declines were to be expected in view of the 
loss of the mines and the iron and steel 
industry in the Saar Basin and Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Cement exports fell from 1,178,000 


to 139,000 tons, or 88 per cent. Heavy de- 
clines will also be noted in exports of textiles. 
The German sugar exports, which amounted 
to 589,000 tons in 1913, practically petered 
out, only 5,000 tons being exported in 1920, 
and fragmentary figures for 1921 not showing 
much more. Loss of large agricultural dis- . 
tricts in eastern Germany partly account for 
this fall. 

Other important declines were as follows, 
listed in the order of value in 1920: 


1913 1920 

Miscellaneous machinery, except 70s Tons 

0 SB es ees 119,000 77,000 
Iron sheets and plates ........ 650,000 248,000 
Castings, forgings, etc. ....... 176,000 128,000 
Copper manufactures .......... 85,000 22,000 
ES. ace BASE Sis Seb ake ke Gees 46,000 34,000 
Electric apparatus for lighting, etc. 25,000 15,000 
Pe TRON | Bio. Sceewines wit,> © 5.5 33,000 4,000 
Clothing, millinery, etc. ....... 12,000 5,000 
eee, - on wsk § owhe ee nie cue 307,000 84,000 
ET PE. 0 cs ue sy ed de xen 181,000 81,000 
Steel rails, sleepers, etc. ........ 635,000 152,000 
Oe. ae eee 463,000 84,000 
SI SORES © ccc eigd ea Kain ae & 10,000 2,000 
RR IS oo eT as Gino's wed 14,000 2,000 
CNT: SOUND: nos Alda a wns we 8% 12,000 3,000 
Pianos, organs, and parts........ 22,000 12.000 
SE eo ices Fo eae Ng ee 34,000 7,000 
Textile, laundry machinery, etc. 52,000 41,000 
Electric dynamos, motors, etc.... 42,000 12,000 
NGG: GN wed ab cede o6 se 48,000 22,000 
ee ae - | a 24,000 12,000 
Sewing and knitting machines 27,000 10,000 
Carded and combed wool ....... 12,000 2,000 
Steam and other power machinery 

Se Aas wreck ates es 97,000 22,000 
Cotton yarn and twist .......... 17,000 4,000 
Pa a oh G ino Ob & cares ewan 3,000 600 
Axles, wheels and parts for rail- 

ae eee Se ee rare 114,000 37,000 
Agricultural machinery ......... 43,000 25,000 
att -teiber weeds. ..<0 66 sscscee 18,000 3,000 
Meee C Fiaw eos os oll 66,000 31,000 
Pte COE Ss icswannie ss mae 30,000 15,000 
ee ee ee ee 110,000 44,000 
Electric incandescent lamps 2,300 1,200 
Crude and scrap zinc .......... 110,000 31,000 
Locomotives and tenders ....... 50,000 17,000 
Lignite and lignite briquettes . 921,000 334,000 
Distilling, brewing, malting and 

sugar refining machinery ..... 27,000 13,000 
Flour milling machinery ...... 14,000 9,000 
Steam tractors and rollers except 

DER: . og bse Ra oR be 17,000 8,000 
Porcelain except insulators....... 48,000 7,000 
Non-malleable cast-iron tubes 73,000 23,000 
Wood-pulp and paper-reclamation 

ey SPREE COE LE 11,000 8,000 
re ee er ae 17,000 600 
Blowers and ventilating machinery 6,000 2,000 
TE. Gawhiania DS %s aoe sioae 195,000 16,000 
Margarine and vegetable tallow.. 53,000 1,200 
OS er ar sr mcr 225,000 12,000 
PE OUR: rie wb waces css ceaty 53,000 700 
SRO OU ND. 4.0 .6s's vvivise see 80,000 9,000 
ES See rT 662,000 4,000 
im calce amd meal .....200s00% 294,000 3,000 
OS OCC CEE 10,000 400 
0 De re er ee 184,000 1,000 
NE. once puatiesNene @sgen ere 45 538,000 2,000 
ess das hea ates ae saes 934,000 1,300 


Based on experience before the war, we 
should look for competition with Germany 
principally in heavy iron and steel, machinery, 
wire, electrical apparatus, automobiles, paper 
and paper products, dyes and other chemicals, 
and textiles. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Saar, and Upper Silesia have affected the 
German mining, iron and steel and textile 
industries, reducing her production to a great 
extent. Besides, she will have to import a 
much greater percentage of raw materials, 
quite a different thing from using her own. 
Her compulsory deliveries to the Allies 
diminish for the time being her reported ex- 
ports of coal, dyes and other chemicals, con- 
struction materials, etc. In some commodi- 
ties she is obviously doing well—for example, 
paper goods, toys, aluminum manufactures. 
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How others feel about German competi- 
tion in a field in which America is par- 
ticularly interested—South America—is in- 
dicated by the following excerpt from the 
Monthly Review of Business and Trade 
Conditions in South America, January, 1922, 
published by the London & River Plate Bank. 
Under the head “German Trade” is the fol- 
lowing: 


Hamburg is shipping largely to this Repub- 
lic [Argentina], but the German importer is 
not selling to all and sundry; indeed he is 
none too keen on filling heavy orders for plant 
and merchandise involving important capital 
outlay. The ships are one and all filled with 
German trifles, chiefly the stationery goods and 
papier-mache or celluloid oddments so familiar 
before the war, while in newsprint and art 
paper they have recaptured the field. In other 
lines, however, complaint is frequently heard 
that orders are unfilled—this being said of 
machine tools and castings—while in the 
mercery trade German post-war qua‘ity is poor 
and delivery uncertain. In short, the fears 
that Germany, thanks to exchange vagaries and 
the pushfulness of her importers, would sweep 
Argentine trade into her lap, now show them- 
selves unfounded. 


* Where have the exports been going? Dur- 
ing the greater part of 1920 about 65 per 
cent of German exports went to her next- 
door neighbors; some 18 per cent was taken 
by the rest of Europe—England, Spain, 
Italy, the Balkans, etc. That makes a total 
of 83 per cent for Europe alone, leaving but 
17 per cent for the rest of the world, of 
which the United States took 7 per cent—just 
10 per cent left for Latin America, Canada, 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa. Whereas before 
the war Russia took vast quantities of Ger- 
man stuff, today Russia’s takings are slight, 
making German competition keener in 
other quarters in some lines. Fragmentary 
figures for May, 1921, showed about the 
same situation—perhaps a trifle more going 
to non-European countries. And the detailed 
commodity figures for May-October, 1921, 
emphasize the fact that Germany is still 
depending upon Europe, much more than in 
1913, when 76 per cent of her total exports 
was distributed among European countries. 
Undoubtedly considerable quantities are in 
turn re-exported and eventually find their 
way to other destinations. 

How do the figures for 1921 compare with 
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those for 1920? Official statistics for six 
months of 1921 show that the average 
monthly exports of the following commodities ~ 
were higher in 1921 than they were in 1920: 
Iron, copper, zinc, tin, nickel, electrical ap- 
paratus, fertilizers, ether, alcohols, etc., ex- 
plosives, etc., all textile manufactures except 
one minor group, coal tar, oils, and products, 
earths and stones, ores, slag, and as 
mineral oils, asphalt, etc., all agricultural and 
forest products, toys and musical instruments, 
firearms, leather, leather manufactures, gut 
manufactures, wood and cork manufactures, 
all rubber goods, sparterie and boats. 

On the other hand, several important com- 
modities declined, as follows: Aluminum, 
lead, machinery, vehicles, chemical elements, 
acids, etc., colors and dyestuffs, coal, lignite, 
briquettes, clocks and watches, furs, carvings 
and moldings of animal origin, gold and 
silver manufactures, plaited goods except 
sparterie, and horses. 

The difference in tonnage—74,000,000 tons 
of exports in 1913 against 20,000,000 in 1920 
and 10,000,000 tons for half of 1921—is 
perhaps the most striking feature of the 
record. 


Railroad Gooseand Truck Gander 


ANY of our friends apparently as- 

sume that we are engaged in a com- 

petitive war with the motor trucks. 
Some of our well wishers and advisers tell 
us that if we had the will and intelligence 
to do so, we could drive the truck from the 
highway, while others counsel us not to 
waste time in trying to recover short haul 
trafic which has left us forever and which 
they regard as unprofitable. Let us try to 
correct misunderstanding and to answer some 
of the more important questions which are 
evidently in the public mind. 

What are the reasons for the phenomenal 
growth in the use of the motor truck? 

The development may be said to have 
started with the European War in 1914, 
while the transfer of freight from the rail- 
roads to the highways was also materially 
accelerated and the zone of competition 
greatly enlarged by the increases in freight 
rates authorized by the Director General 
of Railroads and later by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Many of the truck operators regard as 
profitable, earnings which will pay the cost 
of gasoline and labor and, in some cases, 
help pay the next installment when due. 
Little attention is given to depreciation, in- 
terest on the investment, insurance against 
loss and damage, personal injury claims and 
the like. It is true that ettorts are being 
made in the direction of standardizing cost 
studies, and no doubt they will be successful, 
but in the meantime most truck operators 
are making their rates strictly on their con- 
ception of what the traffic will bear and are 
changing them to meet conditions as they 
find them. 

Contrast, for a moment, the different situa- 
tion of the railroads; we must give to the 
proper regulatory body, state or federal, 
thirty days’ notice of any reduction or in- 
crease in our rates unléss we are able to 
convince the commission that the change 
should be made on shorter notice. If we 
could lower and raise our rates at will to 
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meet emergent situations, some of our prob- 
lems would be greatly simplified, but the 
public has decreed, probably with wisdom, 
that all rate changes must be submitted to 
the appropriate tribunal, state or federal. 
In a recent case in Massachusetts, where we 
proposed to reduce our local express rates 
on short notice to meet motor truck com- 
petition, the commission declined to give the 
necessary authority, and we had to wait 
thirty days before making the reduction ef- 
fective. No criticism of the commission is 
implied in this statement. There were doubt- 
less sufficient reasons to justify the with- 
holding of authority. 

In this rigidity of railroad rates, as the 
result of state and federal regulation, lies 
one of the most important reasons why the 
railroads cannot successfully meet motor 
truck competition as it exists today. 

Is short-line haul and _ less-than-carload 
freight unprofitable for the railroad, and if 
so, why not let the trucks carry it? 

This question cannot be answered in a 
word, nor will one answer fit the conditions of 
all the railroads of the country. 

During periods when traffic is abnormally 
heavy, long haul and carload traffic is doubt- 
less more profitable to the railroads than 
short haul traffic, or less than carload freight 
generally. Station costs have mounted more 
rapidly than road haul costs, and long haul 
less carload traffic as well as carload traffic, 
which is largely handled by the shipper and 
consignee who relieve the railroads of ter- 
minal expense, is obviously more desirable 
from the railroad standpoint than traffic on 
which the line haul is short and the revenue 
largely absorbed by terminal costs. 

On the other hand, during periods of de- 
pression it is impossible to cut overhead ex- 
penses in proportion to the loss of traffic. 
We must continue to operate trains for the 
transportation of carload freight, and cars 
carrying smaller shipments are, to a very 
large extent, moved in the same trains. Dur- 
ing such periods, all freight which can be 


secured, whether for short or long haul, 
assists in building up the gross revenue of 
the railroad and is badly needed. 

We have made, and will continue to make, 
rate reductions on specific traffic where it 
appears we can successfully compete with 
the trucks and get back a new dollar for 
an old one, but we have not made, nor do - 
we at this time contemplate making, any 
general reduction in our class rates with 
the idea of meeting truck competition. 

Let us discuss this question for a moment. 
The class rates constitute the base of our 
entire rate structure, and to reduce them for 
short hauls where truck competition is acute 
would involve reductions for longer hauls 
where such competition is non-existent or at 
least negligible; or, if such reductions were 
not made, would create discrimination ex- 
tremely difficult to defend. 

It has been said that terminal expense 
constitutes the most important item in the 
cost of handling traffic, and there is some 
doubt whether the burden of transportation 
charges is equitably distributed between car- 
load and less carload freight. To make a 
general reduction in class rates would tend 
to emphasize any maladjustment which may 
now exist as between carload and less car- ~ 
load traffic. Furthermore, the rates by 
truck are variable and uncertain and, fre- 
quently, highly inconsistent. 

It is a practical impossibility under the 
regulations which hedge about railroad rates 
to undertake to make tariffs generally ap- 
plicable which will meet truck charges un- 
less we make them so low as to be unprofit- 
able. When operating costs have been de- 
flated and the time comes for a general 
reduction we shall get back part of the 
business we have lost to the trucks, provided 
we give adequate service, and we must bear 
in mind that service is a factor quite as 
important as rates. 

This is by no means a matter of senti- 
ment. If the truck can furnish better trans- 
portation than that provided by the railroad 








at the same cost, or if it can provide trans- 
portation as good as that provided by the 
railroad at less cost, it is bound to get the 

‘business. The user of transportation has 
- the right to purchase it in the open market 
at the most favorable terms, but should be 
sure he is getting the most favorable terms 
in the long run. Service and rates being 
fairly equal, the shipper ought to prefer, and 
it is believed will prefer, the railroad, for 
the sphere of the truck is limited, and the 
railroad must be supported if it continues 
to function. 

Is the rapid development of highway trans- 
portation by motor truck resulting in a waste- 
ful duplication of transportation facilities? 

The statement that to build up two agen- 
cies of transportation where one can be made 
to serve the purpose involves an economic 
~ loss, the cost of which must finally be borne 

by the public, has been made so often that 
it may sound platitudinous, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the business world has been 
brought to a complete realization of this 
fundamental fact, or that it has fully com- 
prehended that throughout the United States 
we may now be engaged in precisely this 
wasteful enterprise. This statement is cer- 
tainly true of the New England states. 

Let us illustrate this point by considering 
the conditions in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, which prides itself on its fine 
highways. Since the year 1908 motor vehicle 
fees have been used to aid in constructing 
and maintaining highways. From 1908 to 
1915 practically all of the fees were received 
from so-called pleasure cars. The registra- 
tion at the close of 1914 approximated 
100,000 motor vehicles, of which less than 
7 per cent were commercial cars. The con- 
struction of highways during this period con- 
templated but little change in the cost of 
highways or the burden they carried, but 
in 1915 the development of the trucks began 
calling for much heavier road construction, 
wider and harder surfaces and more per- 
manent construction from foundation to sur- 
face. 

The number of commercial vehicles leaped 
from approximately 7,000 in 1914 to 12,053 
in 1915. In 1920 the total registration of 
motor vehicles was 304,538, of which 52,868 
were commercial cars. The registration for 
January, 1922, indicates a probable increase 
of 20 per cent in the number of commercial 
vehicles registered for the current year. 


The Roadbuilding Bill 


mae total expenditures by the state for high- 
Way construction and maintenance have 
grown from $600,000 in 1907 to $5,000,000 
in 1920. In 1907 the counties were expend- 
ing practically nothing for new construction 
but devoted nearly $1,000,000 to that purpose 
in 1920. In 1908 the incorporated cities and 
towns expended less than $3,000,000; in 1920 
the amount was approximately $20,000,000. 
The foregoing figures clearly show that 
motorists cannot claim to have borne the 
larger part, or even a fair share, of the in- 
creased cost of highway construction. In 
1920 the state took from all classes of motor 
vehiclists, for highway improvement, $3,400,- 
000, which is but a trifle over one-sixth of 
the money that was expended on highway 
improvements in Massachusetts that year. 
In the twenty-seven years that the state 
has been engaged in constructing, developing 
and maintaining highways it has expended a 
sum slightly in excess of $20,000,000 for 
construction and $10,000,000 for maintenance. 
During the same period the cities and towns 
have, in addition, expended $180,000,000 for 
construction and maintenance. Of this total 
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expenditure, motor vehicle operators have 
contributed, in fees, slightly less than $11,- 
000,000. 

These expenditures have, however, failed 
to keep pace with the mounting costs that 
have been created by the rapid changes in 
the type of road needed and the higher cost 
of highway construction. Before the advent 
of the truck a macadam road suitable for 
the demands of traffic of that day cost $6,820 
per average mile; the exacting demands of 
present-day travel call for an average cost 
per mile not far from $50,000. The state, 
counties, cities and towns are faced, during 
the next ten years, with an expense of not 
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less than $90,000,000 for wider roads, better 
surfaces and stronger foundations. 

The bridges in Massachusetts were con- 
structed to meet a trafic demand wholly 
different from that of the present day, and 
many of them are said to be unsafe. A study 
made by a corps of engineers in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works reaches the conclusion 
that at least $20,000,000 must be devoted by 
the state, counties and cities to meet this 
serious situation. 

The experience of Massachusetts is that 
of other New England states, in somewhat 
varying degree, and is fairly typical of any 
well populated state in any section of the 
country. 

In the meantime the railroads are main- 
taining their own private rights of way and 
are employing a small army of men to make 
transportation safe, as well as convenient. 
They are also paying a large share of the 
taxes which go to the upkeep of the public 
highways which are used, practically free, by 
their unregulated competitors—the trucks. 

Now it is obvious the trucks cannot sup- 
plant the railways in the handling of long- 
haul traffic, or of low grade commodities 
of great bulk. Someone must support the 
railroads. It is possible—though unjust— 
to make all, or a part of existing railroad 
securities valueless by restrictive federal and 
state regulation while furnishing at the same 
time free rights of way and police protection 
to a competitor unhampered by the often 
irksome regulations which beset the railroads; 
but the public interest will still require the 
operation of the railroads, and who is going 
to foot the bill? The answer is, the public. 

What is the proper place for the truck in 
a comprehensive transportation scheme? 

The obvious advantage of the truck over 
the railroad is that it picks up its load at 
the door of the consignor and delivers it at 
the door of the consignee, while at present 





all less-carload freight moved over the rail- 
road must be rehandled once, and perhaps 
twice, at both the point of origin and destina- 
tion. Where the haul is short the truck per- 
forms this service with greater convenience 
and more economically than the railroad. 

Just how far the railroad is justified in 
sacrificing short haul traffic to the truck, 
and just how far the truck can go in success- 
fully competing with the railroad, is a ques- 
tion that cannot be satisfactorily settled until 
the trucks are put on a proper basis and 
make their charges accordingly, and until the 
railroads reduce their present abnormally 
high local rates. 

The British and Canadian railroads have 
long provided store door delivery in connec- 
tion with their road-haul service, and certain 
of the British railroads are now operating 
motor trucks over the public highways in 
connection with their own systems. 

(For the information as to motor trans- 
port in Great Britain the writer is indebted 
to Mr. Robert P. Skinner, United States 
Consul General.) 

Since the war the British railways have 
been faced with precisely the same trouble 
as we are encountering in the United States. 
Motor traffic has been making great head- 
way and is viewed with considerable alarm 
by the railways. A high authority informs 
us that in his opinion the danger is somewhat 
overestimated, because motor traffic will ul- 
timately have to bear its proportion of taxes 
for the maintenance of the highways. He 
doubts, furthermore, whether many of the 
Motor ‘Transport Companies are setting 
aside the proper sums for the repairs and 
renewals of their vehicles. However, to 
quote our informant: “Be that as it may, the 
road competition is reaching serious propor- 
tions,” but he adds, rather naively, that “this 
is competition which is not likely to become 
serious in America for some time, as a fine 
system of highways is essential for its exist- 
ence and such roads are not general in 
America.” 

The Ministry of Transport in Great Brit- 
ain appointed a committee, January 12, 1921, 
to inquire into the question of the “running 
by railway companies of road services for 
goods traffic.” 

The committee’s rather extended report 
states that at the present time a considerable 
bulk of good paying traffic is being diverted 
from the railway lines; and the railway com- 
panies desire, if they can, to recover that 
trafic, either by the railways, or, if this is 
impossible for short distances, by means of 
road traction. 


The Way to 
N the other hand, 


railway companies 


Fight Fire 


the proposal of the 
to enter the highway 
transportation business is being opposed by 
the truck operators on the ground that the 
railway companies are likely to charge such 
rates for conveyance by road as would make 
it impossible for independent carriers to con- 
tinue in the business. 

The North Staffordshire Railway Com- 
pany and the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way Company have obtained statutory powers 
to carry goods upon the roads. The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, the London North- 
western, the Midland, the London South- 
western and the Southeastern and Chatham 
railway companies are all operating over the 
highways with or without statutory authority. 

Some members of the committee seem to 
think that it would be desirable to allow the 
railway and truck operators to emulate the 
Kilkenny cats and tnat theré would be no 
injustice if the same fate befell the railway 
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companies in the future that befell the stage 
coach proprietors and the owners of canals 
in the past. However, this appears to be 
a minority view, as the committee states that 
it cannot contemplate such a fate for the 
British railways who possess a nominal cap- 
ital of £1,300,000,000 without seeing that 
such an end to railway enterprise would mean 
widespread ruin and a national crisis from 
which the state could hardly hope to recover. 

Observe how closely the English experience 
parallels that of our own country. 

Before the relative spheres of the truck 
and the railroad can be established with re- 
sults that will be satisfactory to the public, 
and with reasonable permanency, it seems 
to the writer that the following things must 
be done: 


1. Require the truck operators to pay their 
fair share of the cost of highway construction 
and maintenance. 

A uniform basis for licensing trucks through- 
out the United States would be desirable. To- 
day there are seventeen different bases in the 
various states; the license fee a 5-ton truck 
varies from $5 to $300 per year. It is be- 
lieved that in no case does the truck return 
to the state the outlay which its operation costs. 

If highway improvement is to continue, and 
it must continue, there are three methods of 
meeting the cost: 

1st, a direct tax levy upon all the people 
of the state. 

2d, by passing the cost on to posterity through 
the issue of bonds. This is the more common 
method today. Engineers agree that today 
there is no such thing as a permanent roadway 
and that highway construction for some years 
to come must be viewed as more or less tem- 
porary work. To place the burden of the 
cost of these temporary highways upon our 
children and our children’s children is neither 
fair nor wise. 

3d, the final method, and the correct one, is to 
place upon the more direct beneficiaries of im- 
proved highways—that is to say, the truck 
owners and operators, a just share of the 
cost of securing them. 

2. Place truck lines which are engaged in 
the business of common carriers between in- 
corporated cities and towns under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the- state regulatory bodies. 


Speaking 


of territory. It is natural, therefore, 

that the men who built up our system 
of railroads should think in great distances. 
And being a country where freight was pro- 
duced in vast quantities, it was just as 
natural for them to think also in bulk. 

As a result we have a magnificent web 
of railroads covering the country, but they 
are planned and operated for big shipments 
and long hauls, which carries with it the im- 
plication of huge terminal and warehousing 
facilities. They can pick up 10,000 tons of 
coal at the mouth of a West Virginia mine 
and deliver it at tidewater with neatness, 
dispatch—and economy. But it is a different 
story when they have a few barrels of paint 
to carry from New York, say, to New 
Rochelle, with a consignee calling for im- 
mediate delivery. 

If some genius could have happened along 
at the time when our railroad development 
was in its infancy and projected a motor 


4 he United States cover a great deal 
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The minimum and maximum rates of common 
carrier trucks ought to be regulated just as 
railroad rates are regulated apa a certificate 
of necessity and convenience from th: proper 
authority should be required as a prurequisite 
to the establishment of a commercial trz<k line 
between cities and towns. 

A man who is engaged in trucking opera- 
tions on a large scale between Boston and 
certain manufacturing cities more than 50 
miles distant complained recently that, while 
he attempted to maintain a stable tariff and 
treat all his customers alike, not less than three 
competitors were operating between the same 
points and pirating on his business by cutting 
rates, with the result that none of them were 
making money. Perhaps this situation might be 
viewed with equanimity by the public if the 
truck owners alone were concerned, but what 
is the use of multiplying the truck nuisance on 
public highways when one line could satisfac- 
torily handle all the traffic at reasonable rates 
supervised by public authorities in the public 
interest? 

3. Scale down the present short-haul railroad 
rates as promptly as possible. 

This cannot be done generally until there is 
a further liquidation in the operating costs of 
the railroads or until there is a material in- 
crease in the volume of traffic. In this article 
an endeavor has been made to explain why 
the railroads cannot make a general reduction 
in their rates with the idea of meeting motor 
truck competition. Any attempt to do so today 
would soon come to be a no-bottom proposition, 
ruinous alike to the truck operators and the 
railroads, 

4. Coordinate as fully as possible the service 
of the railroad and the trucks. 

Whether we follow the British plan, or ar- 
range with subsidiary trucking companies to 
serve groups of railroads somewhat as the 
express companies have served and are serving 
them, or with independent operators, is of sec- 
ondary importance to the public so long as 
both agencies of transportation are utilized 
with the maximum of convenience and economy. 


The Erie Railroad has recently opened “in- 
land” freight forwarding and receiving sta- 
tions in New York City, and motor trucks, 
fitted with containers, are utilized to transfer 
freight between such stations and the New 
Jersey terminal, as well as to transfer ship- 
ments direct between the New Jersey terminal 
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and shippers’ and consignees’ places of busi- 
ness. 

The New York Central and other lines 
are experimenting with containers or de- 
mountable bodies which can be transferred 
between truck and freight car without re- 
handling the contents of the container. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad is mak- 
ing a study of the whole field of truck and 
railroad operation with the assistance of a 
motor transportation expert, who is a mem- 
ber of the staff of a large truck manufac- 
turing company. 

These studies ought to result, and no doubt 
will result, in better transportation service, 
to the mutual advantage of the public, the 
railroads and truck manufacturers and oper- 
ators, but in the meantime it is to the in- 
terest of all concerned—and the public is the 
group most vitally concerned—to stablize the 
operation of trucks and place them on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. 

One serious obstacle at present to the 
successful correlation of railroad and truck 
service is the financial condition of the rail- 
roads, which are not in position to incur 
capital expenditures that savor in any way of 
experimentation. 

The truck has come to stay; railroad men 
who have not sufficient imagination to real- 
ize that it is working an economic change 
in transportation conditions which is little 
short of revolutionary are lagging behind the 
procession. 

Railroads have a right to expect that com- 
mon carrier trucks be regulated as they, 
themselves, are regulated in the matter of 
their income and expense, and enlightened 
self-interest, as well as a spirit of fair play, 
may be depended upon to crystallize public 
opinion accordingly. Truck manufacturers 
and truck operators cannot hope to take the 
place of the railroads. The results of hot- 
house propagation and hot-air propaganda are 
evanescent and unsatisfactory, and there is no 
doubt that most of the responsible corpora- 
tions and individuals engaged in the trucking 
industry realize that in the long run they will 
fare better if they seek to supplement rail- 
road service rather than to supplant it. 


or the Motor Truck-— 
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truck at the same time, our transportation 
problem would be largely solved. But none 
appeared and consequently, in their efforts 
to generate the profitable long haul, railroad 
men were forced to build hundreds of miles 
of spurs and feeders by means of which the 
freight was brought in carload or less than 
carload lots, redistributed and sent on its 
way over the main lines. 

From the first this operation while neces- 
sary was generally unprofitable, chiefly for the 
reason that as the distance between two 
terminals decreases the overhead cost in- 
creases and there finally comes a point where 
a full assessment of costs would be prohibi- 
tory. Accordingly, as a matter of business 
development, the long haul had to absorb 
part of the short haul cost and it is still 
doing so today. 

The first job, then, of the more flexible 
motor truck is to relteve the railroads of 
the -unprofitable short haul and leave them 
free to develop the overland carriage. As 





this is accomplished it will be found that 
the need for $1,000,000,000 estimated annual 
expenditures for rehabilitation and extension 
of railroads, will decrease. 

In stating the problem, however, it is 
necessary to remember that the motor truck, 
while a healthy and growing member of the 
automotive family, is still but four years old 
and his education is anything but complete. 
It will take time and a good deal e* research 
to determine just what his place is going to 
be in the transportation world. Meanwhile, 
the best we can do with a reasonable knowl- 
edge of his environment and characteristics 
is to indicate his probable sphere. 

Naturally one of the first questions which 
is asked is: What is meant by the short haul? 
Well, that is a variable, which will range 
all the way from 40 or 50 miles to 200 miles, 
depending upon geographical conditions, rail 
and water facilities, and most of all upon 
the needs of the public. 

Down in Southern Maryland there is a 
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motor transportation route operating every 
day of the year on fixed time tables. Its 
longest route is from Washington to Scotland 
Neck, a distance of 80 miles. In November, 
1921, its 35 vehicles were averaging about 
2,000 miles of passenger service daily and 
about 1,500 of freight. Fish, oysters, live- 
stock and produce from the lower Potomac 
are sent over its lines and thence by rail 
to New York City within twelve hours. 
The fish industry has been revitalized and 
land values in the counties which it serves 
have increased as much as 146 per cent in 
the ten years, almost entirely due to the 
truck operation, according to Maryland 
authorities. 

In this case the motor truck replaced a 
short line railroad which was unable to give 
service which the highway carrier can render 
at a profit. 

In California 103 motor bus lines operat- 
ing on state highways have a total distance 
of 6,074 miles between terminals and the 
longest through trip possible is 1,488 miles. 

In Connecticut recent surveys made by 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
indicate that the average loaded haul in that 
state by motor truck is 47.7 miles, and in 
specific cases in the wes: aud south, where 
rail-line development has not been exten- 
sive, motor trucks are hauling all manners 
of commodities distances ranging as high as 
250 miles. 

In some of the short hauls in highly de- 
veloped rail territory, an examination of 
the records may show in some commodities 
that the rail line can haul more cheaply, yet 
it will be found that the business is going 
to the motor truck. The answer is here 
found in the element of time and further 
in the fact that once on the truck, the com- 
modity stays there till it reaches the store 
door or home of the consignee. Service has 
always been a large factor in busines life 
in this country, and it will always be the 
public which will finally determine the range 
of haulage as between motor truck and 
railroad. 

In still other instances, the railroad itself 
is meeting the situation through the develop- 
ment of motor vehicle traffic on the rail line. 
Fourteen roads are now using flanged wheel 
gasoline motors on stubs or short lines where 
passenger or freight haul does not justify 
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One example of how the railroads can 


make use of trucks. They have been 

found profitable for short haul passenger 

work and more and more roads are 
investing in them. 


standard equipment, and we may reasonably 
expect to see more of this development in 
the future. 

A third phase is found in some states such 
as Colorado where the abandonment of rights 
of way by the railroad has been followed 
by use of the roadbed grade in the construc- 
tion of modern highways over which motor 
service has since developed. In fact the time 
may come when the railroads themselves will 
make use of this type of service. Proper 
management will undoubtedly make it a profit- 
able field, although, as one railroad executive 
has suggested, it may be necessary for the 
truck companies themselves to train the per- 
sonnel for operations of this character. 

But, after all, hauls of the character men- 
tioned are but a few of the places where 
the motor truck is today performing a serv- 
ice in transportation. From the _ railroad 
standpoint perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing developments of all has been that at 
Cincinnati where a fifty-five month operating 
experience has demonstrated the ability of 
the motor truck to relieve the rail lines of 
the trap-car, shuttle service between termini. 
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We may expect a growing use of the vehicle 
in this field and in port terminals. 

Again, the New York Central has recently 
come forward with a new idea, of which 
great things are likely. It is a sectional 
express car, its cargo space consisting of 
nine separate compartments which are firmly 
locked together during transit to ayoid shift- 
ing. Each container has a capacity of 6,000 
pounds, is removable and can be lifted off 
bodily, placed on the truck and so delivered 
to the door of the consignee. Built of steel, 
they offer ample resistance to the banditry 
of the wild and wooly east. Here we have 
some indication of a vast new store door de- 
livery employing all methods of transporta- 
tion. 

But after all is said and done, it is to the 
farmer that we must turn for the first and 
perhaps most significant development of 
motor-truck use. Some 150,000 agrarians 
are now using the highway carrier, and the 
potential field is a large one. 

One of the first effects of the truck use 
has been to broaden the farmers’ market, as 
is best indicated by surveys conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture. Of some 800 
farmers queried in the eastern farm belt, 
more than 25 per cent said that they had 
shifted from markets an average distance 
of 6.9 miles to new markets 17.6 miles away. 
Of the rest, many already had first-class 
markets at hand. It is significant that the 
first service of the truck was speed, whereby 
they were able to handle loads more ex- 
peditiously and thus to hold their farm hands 
on the farm. This is disclosed in another 
survey by the department which showed that, 
while the farmer hauling corn, wheat and 
cotton to market had previously hauled 1.2 
loads daily an average of 9 miles, through 
the transition he is now averaging 3.4 loads 
and hauling them 11.3 miles. 

It is worth noting further that not only 
was this service performed more cheaply, 
but that, as highways are improved, the 
farmer is able to hold his crops longer, thus 
stabilizing the market instead of selling when 
everybody else is doing so. 

What does this shifting mean in terms of 
a new realignment of our methods of dis- 
tribution and buying? Only the future can 
tell. 

Rural 


motor express, operated in a co- 
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operative manner where single farms could 
not support a truck alone, is already in prac- 
tice in Maryland and elsewhere, and the 
farmer’s gate seems destined to become the 
shipping platform of tomorrow. 

The milk industry is a remarkable instance 
of this, while the whole range of perishable 
commodities is now inclining more and 
more to the modern motor vehicle. A not- 
able example is found in the carriage of 
livestock where farmers make actual savings 
of thousands of dollars yearly through trans- 
porting hogs, cattle and sheep to such centers 
as Indianapolis, Omaha, St. Joseph and other 
large points by motor truck. Driven in on 
the hoof, or delayed in transit, the animal 
loses pounds of weight. The saving so made 
is thus direct and easily determined. 

Within city limits, the commercial haulage 
field is proving a profitable one and large 
building operations are now carried on by 
truck. Radial deliveries in less than car- 
load lots by retail stores, oil companies and 
other merchandisers can be found in every 
large city and the business so done has 
generated new markets, broadening out the 
economic radius by forty, fifty, even more 
miles. * 

President Harding said, just before he 
took office, that “we must foster the use 
of motor trucks and build urban terminals 
for truck service to make new ties between 
city consumption and country production.” 
This movement is already in progress in many 


of the larger cities such as New York, 
Rochester, Buffalo, St. Paul, and Los Angeles. 
Service is the fundamental characteristic of 
these lines, and shippers, as usual, appear 
to be glad to pay for it. 

School children are going to modern com- 
munity schools in motor busses nowadays, 
and the picturesque red school house of yes- 
terday is passing. Better paid instructors, 
better facilities at lower total costs to the 
taxpayer result. 

The field of public service is another and 
a large one which is so generally known as 
to require no more than passing mention. 
The truck is used in building highways, in 
ambulance service, in fire prevention, snow 
removal and endless other tasks. 

Of course any discussion of these ques- 
tions at once calls for an inquiry as to 
whether the motor truck is paying its just 
proportion of the cost of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

Senator Charles E. Townsend, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, recently declared on the 
floor of the Senate that “there is no more 
reason why trucks should be taxed than 
freight cars separately because they are en- 
gaged in a business which is of the utmost 
importance. 

“Automobiles and automobile trucks pay, 
perhaps, a heavier tax than is paid by the 
various implements used by the people. They 
are practically supporting the roads; they 
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are maintaining the roads, and in some ef 
the states they are building the roads by 
the taxes that are put upon them.” 

The operators of motor vehicles are willing 
to meet the cost of road maintenance and 
are doing so, as Senator Townsend's state- 
ment just showed and as is substantiated by 
revenue analysis. In 1920 the motor vehicle 
fees amounted to $102,546,212, of which 
only $59,414,039 was spent for maintenance 
of highways under the supervision of State 
Highway Departments. 

In 1920 motor vehicles paid in federal ex- 
cise taxes—that is the tax paid when the 
machines are bought—$148,720,800. These‘ 
excise taxes still remain on motors, but they 
have been removed from rail traffic. In 
municipal registrations and franchise fees 
automobiles paid $11,000,000 in 1920. The 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that the total paid into the public 
treasuries during 1921 was about $349,000,- 
ooo. There is something of the amount paid 
by this young industry to justify its existence. 
When the railroads were being started they 
were subsidized lavishly with both money and 
lands, and guaranties. 

The American people have made a vast in- 
vestment in good roads. Each year sees an 
extension of the mileage of surface highways, 
and it is largely a result of the extended use 
of motor vehicles. This great investment 
is essentially a declaration of faith in this 
form of transportation. 


Planning a Big Business Ahead 


By SEYMOUR L. ANDREW 


Chief Statistician of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


SHIP sets sail. Her captain knows 
A that his destination is a port 300 miles 

northeast. Some unforeseen and un- 
controllable force may arise to drive him 
from the course he had carefully planned 
and may compel him to lay a new course. 
But he would be a foolish captain who had 
no plans before he started, who left port 
without chart or barometer. 

The statistical work of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in so 
far as it has to do with future planning for 
the Bell Telephone System, may be looked 
at in much the same way. We should be 
foolish if we laid no course at all, but we 
should be no less foolish if we laid a course 
that could not be altered. 

It would be easy to recite dramatic in- 
stances of the work of our statisticians in 
charting their estimates of the future devel- 
opment of the business, for there have been 
many occasions when we have been able to 
make forecasts that were uncannily accurate. 
On the other hand, I could point out in- 
stances where, being human, we have erred. 

But a mere narration of examples of this 
character would be beside the point I have 
in mind. What I want to emphasize— 
speaking for all lines of endeavor—is the 
vital necessity of charting business, of con- 
tinually taking soundings along the route and 
of knowing exactly where we are headed, all 
based upon a careful judgment of the future 
in the light of all available facts as to the 
experience of the past. In my own opinion, 
the necessity for always looking and planning 
ahead will be much more essential to suc- 
cessful business administration in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

Perhaps an illustration from our own busi- 
ness will be helpful in illuminating my point. 


Our construction program is estimated for 
five years in advance. There are within 
reach of the executives of this company fig- 
ures on the number of new telephones which 
it may reasonably be expected will be in- 
stalled in 1922 and in each of the following 
years up to and including 1926. It is on such 
figures as these that we make the long-pull 
plans for our operations, our building and 
our financing, these plans being subject to 
revision if new developments arise which 
warrant it. 

These figures as to expected telephone 
growth are not based upon “hunch” but upon 
careful statistical studies, some of which look 
twenty and thirty years into the future. The 
development of the telephone industry has 





66 OU’VE printed articles telling 

of the need of more and better 
business statistics. Why don’t you 
print one showing what business men 
do with what they now have? 

“Do they use them? Or do they 
just litter up desks and filing 
cabinets ?” 

The request came from an execu- 
tive of a big business organization. 
Here’s an answer. It’s the story 
of how one of the country’s most 
successful businesses plans ahead, told 
by its statistician, but not told for 
statisticians but for the average in- 
telligent business man. 
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by no means approached a point of saturation. 
Its growth is far greater than the growth 
of population. More and more uses for 
the telephone are constantly being found, and 
a greater and greater proportion of the peo- 
ple find need for the service. 

Omitting all reference to the details of 
the statistical methods and refinements em- 
ployed, the estimate is based, in the first place, 
upon an analysis of the-records showing the 
past growth of each of the principal classes 
of telephones, each of these classes having 
been found to have its own distinct charac- 
teristics as to growth. Curves of normal 
growth are then fitted to the data for each 
class, and these curves are extended over the 
period 1922-1926. Combining the curves 
then gives the expected ‘normal growth of 
total telephones over these years, or, in other 
words, the expected growth under normal 
external conditions. 

But, unfortunately,’ external conditions—~ 
that is, general business conditions—are 
rarely normal. One of the fundamental 
characteristics of present-day industrial or- 
ganization is the cyclical movement of busi- 
ness activity through alternate periods of 
depression and prosperity. Business may be 
improving, or it may be growing worse, but 
it is never static. Hence, in all careful esti- 
mates as to the future, due allowance must 
be made for the influence of changes in gen- 
eral business conditions; and, accordingly, 
for this reason if for no other, it is meces- 
sary to study the movements of general busi- 
ness and to endeavor to reach some approxi- 
mate measurement of them. 

To meet this need as it affects the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company it 
is one of the functions of the Statistical 
Division to study and analyze the general 
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business situation throughout the country. 
One product of this work is indicated by 
the accompanying chart which shows a gen- 
eral business index curve which we have 
developed and which is brought up to date 
monthly. 

This index curve measures the monthly 
fluctuations in the volume of general busi- 
mess activity as compared with estimated 
normal, that is, as compared with the line 
of normal growth. The index curve is a 
statistical composite of such general indices 
as bank clearings outside of New York (cor- 
rected to allow for the effect of changes in 
the price level since 1914), pig iron pro- 
duction, railroad traffic, business failures, 
cotton consumption, coal production, etc. 

Each of these indices is analyzed separately 
before it is included in the composite busi- 
ness index curve, and the seasonal variation 
in the figures is eliminated. 

We should be the last to contend that this 
business index curve is the final word in 
accuracy. On the contrary, we have im- 
proved it in the past and we confidently ex- 
pect that we shall be able to better it in the 
future. At the same time it has been found 
that the curve pictures the changes which 
have taken place in the volume of general 
business with sufficient approximation to be 
considered as fairly representative of the 
course of business activity in the United 
States. Against this curve we can compare 
the fluctuations of those elements within the 
telephone business that feel the influence of 
changes in the general business situation. 
Even in the telephone business, the growth 
and operation of which are relatively little 
affected by external influences, such compari- 
sons contribute materially to efficient admin- 
istration. 

Moreover, some such business index curve 
is necessary if estimates of future business 
conditions are to be put into a concrete 
form such that proper allowance can be made 
for expected changes in business activity, in 
estimating future movements in a specific 
business. Projecting the general business 
index into the future is, of course, largely 
a matter of judgment; but if this judgment 
is based upon knowledge of the cyclical move- 
ments of business in the past, qualified by 
consideration of such special factors as may 
exist at the time the forecast is made, the 
result, if.not highly accurate, should at least 
be much better than no forecast at all, or the 
“hunch” methods which have frequently been 
used in business in the past. 

The other chart shows a projection of the 
general business index curve for the United 
States for the years 1921-24, inclusive, made 
by the Statistical Division of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in the 
early part of 1921. Similar projections for 


a period of five years in advance are made 
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of illustration of the work of the telephone 
company in looking ahead, as it is subject 
to revision and may be modified on the basis 
of the developments of the year which has 
passed since the projection was made. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the 
projection did not pretend to predict minor 
fluctuations but was designed only to indicate 
what appeared to be the prospects for broad 
movements of general business activity at 
the time it was prepared, determined upon 
the basis of statistical analysis and economic 
interpretation of available data. It is on the 
basis of such projections that we are able 
to make allowance for expected external 
business conditions in estimating the future 
growth of telephones referred to above, as 
well as the future growth and movements of 
other elements of the telephone business. 

At this point there comes, of course, the 
natural inquiry: “Are estimates arrived at 
in this way accurate?” ‘The answer must 
naturally be a qualified one. The estimates 
cannot be considered infallible; indeed, they 
are not intended to be so. Their purpose is 
to show reasonable approximations of the 
direction and the extent of probable future 
movements; and, as a general proposition, 
they do this with marked reliability. 

At the same time the development of 
statistical methods of projection has reached 
a point where a high degree of accuracy can 
no longer be looked upon as a matter of pure 
accident. Let me cite one example in the 
experience of our own business: 

In May, 1921, an estimate was made of 
the daily number of telephone messages that 
would pass over a large group of long- 
distance trunk lines during the following 
month of November. The estimate proved 
to be within a few messages of the actual 
number, which was measured in the tens 
of thousands. When such results as this 
occur, scientific methods of estimating can 
certainly be regarded as at least greatly re- 
ducing the wide margin of error which is 


or “hunch” estimates. 

I have spoken of our general business in- 
dex and how we project it as an element in 
our future planning. In the same way we 
plot and project the course of general prices, 
general interest rates, etc., care being taken 
that the projection of each of these factors 
is consistent with that of the other factors. 

The following is an illustration of such 
a projection and a further instance of how 
closely these projections can approximate the 
facts: In the latter part of 1920, at a time 
when the general level of prices was falling 
rapidly, we estimated that the course of 
the average price level during 1921 would 
lie within a certain rather narrow range. 
Actual developments have shown that average 
prices throughout 1921 moved almost mid- 
way within the estimated range. 

In the Bell Telephone System it can be 
said that all the broad elements within the 
business are projected into the future. Gen- 
erally speaking, the final projections are ar- 
rived at from two points of view: First, 
there is a careful building up of the pro- 
jections, step by step and detail bv detail, 
by the various local operating organizations 
throughout the country. These local pro- 
jections are then consolidated by the head- 
quarters organization of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and compared 
with corresponding projections for the system 
as a whole made independently at headquar- 
ters. Checking these two projections against 
one another will show where necessary ad- 
justments, if any, should be made and will 
permit a final estimate to be made which 
will give due weight to both local and geh- 
eral considerations. 

These projections cover, in general, a 
period of five years ahead. Not only do 
they include the projection of such funda- 
mental factors as the number of telephones 
which I have already referred to, “back- 
bone” plant, such as_ buildings, conduits, 
cables, central office switchboards, etc., but 
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they also include all the principal items of 
revenues and expenditures as well as the 
main categories of assets and liabilities. But 
in saying that these projections are made for 
five years ahead, I do not mean that they 
are made only once every five years. Each 
year all projections are carefully reviewed, 
revised where necessary, and extended for 
another year. 

For the first year of each five-year period, 
the estimates cover almost every item in the 
telephone business. In order that these basic 
one-year estimates may be kept up to date 
and constantly rechecked, there is in use a 
series of monthly reports by means of which 
actual results each month are compared with 
the original estimate and a new estimate 
made, if necessary, for the remaining months 
of the year. 

Thus the original estimates are actually 
reviewed each month during the year, new 
tendencies are noted and corresponding revi- 
sions made. In short, what we always have 
is a detailed estimate of practically every 
item in the business for one year in advance 
and a background estimate of the broad ele- 
ments for five years in advance. 

Now it is obvious that the basis for any 
future planning must of necessity be com- 
prehensive statistical and accounting records 
of the past and present operations of the 
business. In this connection I want to say 
as strong a word as possible in support of 
the value of charting in graphic form the 
significant trends, ratios, units and other 
facts shown by the basic records. In our 
own experience we have found that no method 
is as effective in enabling the executives to 
keep a finger on the pulse of the business 
as a presentation of the pertinent facts in 
graphic form. 

Here at the headquarters of the Bell Tele- 
phone System we keep constantly before us 
chart records of the principal elements in the 
business, both financial and operating. ‘This 
includes, for example, charts on the composi- 
tion of gross revenues by main sources, the 
distribution of expenses by classes, the com- 
position of assets and liabilities, growth of 
plant, movement of traffic, and so on—in 
fact, all those items which are needed for 
the information of, and as a basis for prompt 
and effective action where necessary by the 
chief executives. 


Keeping Your Charts on Call 


HESE charts may be divided into two 

series. First, there are “historical” charts 
which show annual movements over a con- 
siderable period of years. These are back- 
ground charts and show the broad trends of 
the business in the past. Then there are 
“current monthly” charts which show monthly 
fluctuations over a period long enough back 
to permit fair comparisons to be made of 
current movements as they are recorded from 
month to month, but not so long as to be 
confusing—because, for example, of the natu- 
ral growth in the figures—or to subordinate 
the current fluctuations. 

Moreover, if special conditions arise in 
certain phases of the business which warrant 
special attention for a short time—for ex- 
ample, if certain minor expenses are mov- 
ing temporarily in the wrong direction— 
special charts illuminating these particular 
conditions are prepared and are maintained 
only until the condition which gave rise to 
them has been corrected. 

In the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company we have passed the stage of having 
to convince anyone of the convenience and 
necessity of analysis and planning chrough 
the use of graphs. Indeed, the principal dan- 
ger in the application of graphic methods 
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is perhaps in overdoing it—in charting data 
that really have no significance and in using 
crude methods of all sorts in the preparation 
of charts. To meet this danger in our busi- 
ness, it is one of the functions of the Sta- 
tistical Division to develop proper standards 
of graphic presentation. 

In conclusion, there is one point that I 
want to make clear. Statistical work is not 
a monopoly of any one company or any one 
department in the Bell Telephone System. 
Each department ordinarily handles the sta- 
tistical analyses involved in the functions 
within its jurisdiction. We feel that statis- 
tical work on any phase of the business is not 
a thing apart, but it is an inherent part of 
the particular job involved. Statistical work 
is centralized only where such centraliza- 
tion results in economy and efficiency. 

Effective statistical work is profitable from 
every point of view, not only in our business 
but in every business. No lesson has been 
brought home more sharply during the past 
year than the need for more and _ better 
knowledge, and that knowledge cannot be 
plucked out of the air at a moment’s notice. 
Any business that wants to know what is 
ahead must first have at its disposal all prac- 
ticable knowledge of what is behind. 

A platitude of business is, “Oh, that’s all 
right for you folks, but my business is dif- 
ferent.” As far as that goes, every business 
is different; but there is no business that 
does not need constantly to plan ahead. 





An Office Tragedy 


WE HAVE noted with some dismay how 
edibles, abetted and encouraged by the 
highest arts of advertising, are invading our 
business offices. Formerly there was an oc- 
casional executive who kept bon-bons in the 
upper right hand drawer, and all of us have 
suffered at the hands of that commercial 
horror, the gum-chewing office boy. But 
these were isolated cases of individual weak- 
ness; they were not encouraged and mul- 
tiplied by mass appeal. 

The significance of the latest tendencies 
is tragically evident in a letter that recently 
came to our desk. The writer may be trying 
to kid us, but just the same it makes easy 
reading, so here it is: 


I am a young man, 24 years old. Being of 
poor but honest parents I, like many another 
young American, was very anxious to succeed 
in business. Therefore, when I accepted a posi- 
tion with a wholesale grocery house in a 
near-by city, I determined that if I failed 
it would be through no fault of my own. The 
salary to start was slight, but I was assured 
by the manager that there was plenty of room 
for advancement. 

I buckled down to work and began to cast 
about for ways by which I could become more 
valuable to the organization and at the same 
time, better my fortunes. Naturally I read a 
great many periodicals, and my eye was at- 
tracted by certain of the ads. 

The ones that appealed to me especially 
were those urging me to use certain foods, etc., 
since they were guaranteed to give me more 
pep and efficiency in my work. Determined 
not to overlook any bet, and swayed, perhaps, 
by an unfortunate fondness for sweets, I de- 
cided to try the things mentioned. 

Well, it might not have been so bad if I 
had confined my eating to the dining-room 
table, but most of the ads urged me to keep 
the delicacies in my desk and eat them con- 
tinuously. One ad. showed a meeting of a 
board of directors. The most forceful person 
in the lot was standing with a paper in his 
hand and demanding whether the rest of the 
directors had had their iron for the day. It 
urged all business men to eat raisins. Another 





display assured me that every commercial per- 
son of any importance kept a package of dates 
in the drawer of his desk where they could 
instantly be consulted if he felt fatigue coming 
on. Still another page induced me to buy 
a quantity of yeast and made me eat it when 
I could think of nothing else to do. Another 
company was kind enough to set forth a sched- 
ule by which I could most efficiently guide my 
gum chewing. Though it was against o 

rules, an alluring ad. made me _ smoke 
cigarettes by proving that a business man who 
didn't use this particular brand would com- 
pletely lose caste. For the same reasons I took 
to apples, chocolate, peanuts, figs, and Eskimo 
Pie—keeping them, of course, filed by a system 
of my own in a certain top drawer of my desk. 

After about a week of this intensive efhi- 
ciency eating, I became suddenly ill and had 
to leave the office for home. The doctor said 
it was acute indigestion and made me stay in 
bed for two days. 

I can see now that I might have averted 
disaster if the advertisements had directed me 
to keep my pep-producing foods in a lower 
desk drawer instead of an upper. But it was 
not to be. On my return to the office I was told 
that the ‘Old Man” wanted to see me. The 
reason he wanted to see me was to discharge 
me. It appears that when I left my office I 
had a couple of Eskimo Pies on file in the top 
drawer. During the night the room got so 
hot with the windows closed that the Pies 
melted and ran down, with the result that they 
unwittingly canceled a number of non-concel- 
labie contracts that were in a lower drawer. 

I ask publicity of this untoward occurrence 
not because of the injustice with which I have 
been treated, but in the hope that it may prove 
a warning to some other young man whose 
chances may be damaged in a like manner. 





Using the Ocean 


WORLD merchant tonnage of the sort 
that actually carries overseas trade did 
not increase during the war as rapidly as 
in earlier years, according to the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. Ninety-five per cent 
of the world’s seaborne commerce is now 
carried in steel steamers. In the seven years 
before 1914 the tonnage of steel steamers 
around the world increased by 45 per cent; 
in the seven years following 1914 it has in- 
creased only 30 per cent. 

In the two periods of seven years each, 
however, there was a reversal in relation 
of the new steel tonnage of the United States 
to other countries’ new construction. In the 
period before 1914, our tonnage grew by 
1,260,000, while the tonnage of the rest of 
the world increased by 11,600,000. In the 
period since 1914 our new tonnage was 10,- 
500,000 and that of the rest of the world 
2,300,000. Today we have 26 per cent of 
the world’s steel tonnage, as against 10 per 
cent in 1914 and 1907, and the Commissioner 
of Navigation believes that our own steel 
steamers have carrying capacity for 75 per 
cent of our foreign trade. In 1920 it actually 
carried 50 per cent. 

As a measure of shipping activities, the 
commissioner points out that in the twelve 
months ended with last June the net ton- 
nage of ships entered and cleared at our ports 
in foreign trade was 138,000,000. In the 
calendar year of 1920 the tonnage entering 
and clearing at ports of the United Kingdom 
was 73,000,000. In 1911 the figures for the 
United States were 65,000,000. Nineteen 
eleven is the most recent year for which 
world statistics on this point are yet avail- 
able. Entrances and clearances at European 
ports then aggregated 606,000,000 net tons. 

Of course all such figures include the same 
ship outward bound and inward bound, and 
they do not distinguish between ships carrying 
cargo and those in ballast. 
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Direct Aid for Shipping 
OST INTENSELY COMPETITIVE among American 


4 industries, and at the same time absolutely without protec- 
tien for sixty years, is the characterization of the American in- 
dustry of overseas transportation made by the Shipping Board 
at the time the President addressed Congress, on February 28. 

Beginning with this. assertion the Shipping Board engages in 
seventeen pages of discussion and ends in rather a different key; 
ior it recommends direct aid, in subsidies, at a rate which it says 
works out at $2.50 a gross ton a year for the ordinary ship. This 
is only half the rate proposed as long ayo as 1905 by the American 
Merchant Marine Commission created by Congress, and the 
Shipping Board acknowledges its rate will not suffice to make up 
the disadvantage of an American steamer competing with foreign 
steamers for overseas business. ‘The Shipping Board says it has 
proposed “the least possible aid that would permit competition,” 
i.e., that would allow an American ship to stay on the sea. This 
is shaving things pretty fine, but the Board is hopeful that in five 
years the amount of aid it suggests would result in restoring to 
American vessels considerably more than 50 per cent of our 
imports and exports. 

Between the opening statement and the conclusion the Shipping 
Board crowded a deal of information. There are reasons 
succinctly stated for government aid to an American merchant 
marine, no less than twelve different ways in which some indirect 
aid can be given, the failure of indirect aids to be sufficient to 
rermit American ships to operate in foreign waters, and the 
determination of the board to make the American shipowner 
hustle to keep going upon the amount of direct aid the Board 
would allow him. There will be no chance for him to grow 
sleek and comfortable and careless; he is going to be forced, 
according to the Board’s plans, to give the most efficient operation 
that is possible of an American boat owned by Americans. 

Earlier in February the Shipping Board printed a study it had 

made of shipping discriminations and forms of government aid 
since the year 1381, when England decreed that no goods might 
be forwarded from her ports on vessels other than British ships. 
In this document the conclusion was that direct discriminations 
were out of date in this day and generation and likely to cause 
more trouble than they are worth. There was a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward discriminations in indirect trade, but they, 

2s te , 
too, were put aside in favor of direct subsidies. “The Board’s 
conclusions, announced when they were placed before Congress 
by the President, would accordingly seem to have been in course 
of evolution when the earlier document was printed. 

With both House and Senate committees planning to open 
hearings upon the recommendations of the President and the sug- 
cestions of the Shipping Board, we are all in a fair way to get 
a pretty thorough education for landsmen in the art of ocean 
transportation. 


What is Foreign Commerce? 
UPPLYING SHIPS with the stores they need is not foreign 


commerce, even when the ships fly a foreign flag. That is 
the effect of a refusal announced by the Supreme Court on March 
6 to consider a case in the lower federal court, where the Federal 
Trade Commission and a ship-chandler had a contest as to the 
Commission’s right to prevent the giving of commissions to 
ship’s officers for business. The Commission said such commis- 
siens constituted unfair methods of competition, being in effect 
forms of commercial bribery. The ship-chandler retorted that 
the custom of giving commissions was of long standing and, any- 
how, the Commission had no jurisdiction. 


The federal court agreed with the ship-chandler. It declared 
that when the supplies were delivered on board ship, and payment 
had been made, the transaction was ended, and there was no 
foreign commerce about it. By refusing to review the case, the 
Supreme Court would seem to have been of the same mind. 

Only a few days before, in the so-called steel case, the local 
court of the District of Columbia had decided the Commission 
had no right to require various steel companies to report to it 
upon their product, costs, etc., because interstate commerce was 
net involved. As this case may be appealed eventually to the 
Supreme Court, the point of view obviously taken by the Supreme 
Court about the ship-chandler’s business being out of the com- 
mission’s reach may have some significance. 


A Committee Justifies Its Name 
N ECONOMY COMMITTEE can economize. Any 


person possessing doubts on this point can get reassurance 
from the accomplishments of a committee which has been study- 
ing the possibilities in the British Government. Its recent report 
would lop off over $300,000,000 from the expenditures of the 
present year over and above the savings to be made through the 
naval holiday provided by the Washington conference. 

Some reorganization, too, is proposed by the committee. In 
its judgment, the three fighting services of army, navy and air 
should be consolidated in a Ministry of Defense, the Department 
of Overseas Trade should be sent to the Board of Trade, which 
corresponds to our Department of Commerce, and plans for 
afforestation should be discontinued. 


Respite for Haphazard Sizes 
CREW THREADS are demonstrating their importance to 


Congress. Their standardization on bolts, nuts, and the 
other multitudinous things on which they occur in modern indus- 
trial equipment was entrusted by Congress in 1918 to a commis- 
sion of officials and engineers. The task proved too big for 
accomplishment in the period originally set, and Congress is now 
advancing the date for the final report to 1927. 


A Notable Decision 


DEQUATE RAILWAY SERVICE for the people of the 

United States is the purpose of the Transportation Act of 

1920, as it was interpreted by the United States Supreme Court 
on February 27. 

In earlier legislation Congress had given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to prevent injustice through use by 
the railroads of rates that were unreasonable or discriminatory 
as to a shipper or a locality. The law of 1920, however, went 
much further. It gave the commission an affirmative duty to fix 
rates and take other important steps to maintain an adequate 
railway service. This was a new departure, and the most im- 
portant feature of the legislation of 1920. Under the earlier 
legislation, which culminated in 1910, the Supreme Court says, 
“Whatever the causes, the fact was that the carrying capacity of 
the railroads did not thereafter develop proportionately with 
the growth of the country.” It was to overcome this condition 
of things that the new departure was made. ‘The purpose of 
Congress, the court declares, is obviously “to make the system 
adequate to the needs of the country by securing for it a reason- 
able compensatory return for all the work it does.” 

The question before the Supreme Court was whether or not 
Congress could deal with the railroads as a whole. It was con- 
tended by state commissions that the jurisdiction of the states 
over intrastate rates could not be disturbed. Wisconsin has a 














statute, for example, prescribing two cents a mile as the maximum 
for passenger fares. Between the State of New York and a rail- 
road there is an outstanding contract under which the road may 
not charge over two cents a mile. When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, acting in accordance with powers it under- 
stood it received through the law of 1920, prescribed a rate 
that was about 3.6 cents a mile, judicial proceedings were started 
to test the law and its interpretation. 

The decision handed down at the end of February sustains 
the commission in its understanding of the law. The income from 
intrastate rates must play a most important part, the court 
declares, in maintaining an adequate national railway system. 
Twenty per cent of freight receipts and half the income from 
passenger fares are connected with intrastate business. By giving 
the commission directions to prevent discriminations against inter- 
state commerce, Congress had intended that intrastate rates should 
not be on so low a basis as to bear less than their fair share of 
the burden of maintaining adequate railroad facilities—facilities 
which are used indistinguishably for interstate and intrastate 
commerce and are conducted by the same persons. ‘Commerce 
is a unit,” the court says, “and does not regard state lines. . . . 
When interstate and intrastate commerce are so mingled to- 
gether that the supreme authority, the nation, cannot exercise 
complete and effective control over interstate commerce without 
incidental regulation of intrastate commerce, such incidental regu- 
lation is not an invasion of state authority.” As the law stands, 
therefore, the commission may require that intrastate rates bear 
their proper share in providing revenues sufficient to maintain 
adequate railway facilities for the whole country and for both 
interstate and intrastate traffic. 

Wisconsin’s two-cent law and New York’s two-cent contract 
both have to give way when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finds that it takes higher rates to make the proper contribu- 
tion toward maintenance of railroad facilities. No state is to 
get its transportation at the cost of somebody else. The Congress, 
the commission, and the Supreme Court would seem to be of one 
mind on that proposition. 


Unsaturated Markets 


PEAKING of saturated markets—which nobody was—the 
»_) makers of motor vehicles are taking heart from the 1921 
figures. The federal Bureau of Public Roads says that there 
were 10,325,000 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
in 1921, an increase of 12 per cent over 1920 and nearly one to 
every ten of the population. Is that a saturated market or should 
there be one to every five—or two? 

And compare the publishing trade. The Publishers’ Weekly 
tells us that all the books in all the public libraries in the country 
do not amount to one book for each man, woman and child, and 
that the American presses do not turn out, including Bibles, a 
book a year for each man, woman and child. 


Edison a Doubting Thomas 
HOMAS A. EDISON at first concurred heartily in Henry 


Ford’s suggestion that currency be issued against “energy 
units’ at Muscle Shoals. Perhaps the very novelty of the pro- 
posal aroused the inventor’s imagination. But it is a character- 
istic of that kind of intellect that it applies to what it finds the 
acid test of reason; and so as time passes Mr. Edison grows cold 
to the Ford device. He has sent a questionnaire to fourteen 
bankers about fiat currency, and he admits that the question is 
“very complex.” Perhaps he has recalled something about this 
country’s experience with Greenbackism. Perhaps he has thought 
something about the Mississippi Bubble, or about France’s woes 





when currency was issued in the form of assignats against ample 
covering in real estate. Perhaps he is beginning to realize that 
no medium of exchange, not convertible on demand into gold, 
can ever maintain its parity. 

Or perhaps he recalled Daniel Webster’s words: “Of all the 
contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none 
has been more effective than that which deludes them with paper 


money.” 
The Penalties of Rapid Cures 


PPRECIATION of a currency causes problems quite as much 

as depreciation. Czechoslovakia is becoming aware of this. 

A year ago one American dollar would buy 100 of its crowns. 

Today the dollar will buy about 50. The consequence is that 

buying for export from Czechoslovakia is not as brisk as manu- 

facturers had expected, goods are accumulating on their hands, 

and they cannot reduce the cost of their production to keep pace 
with the change in the value of their currency. 

Appreciation in a country’s currency is very desirable, but 
sudden changes throw the whole machinery of production for 
export out of gear. Appreciation is in fact like most cures for 
serious maladies—so vigorous and drastic as to be decidedly un- 
pleasant. It is a cure, though, and assurance can be given that 
any generation which goes through the pleasant allurements of 
depreciation and undergoes the pains of appreciation will for the 
rest of its career stick to the very middle of the straight and 
narrow way of national finance. 


Completing Our Merchant Fleet 


HIP CONSTRUCTION under the program undertaken by 

the Shipping Board during the war will reach its conclusion 

at the end of April, according to a statement of the Emergency 

Fleet Corporation. The last vessel on the program, built for 

passengers and freight, will then have been completed and been 

turned over to an operating company for use between the United 
States and South America. 


Bug Powder Industry, Please Note 


CCORDING to the Weekly News Bulletin of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico, President Obregon has 
issued a decree exempting from export duties “insects of com- 
mercial value.” The Bulletin adds ‘““The above decree has been 
issued, it is said, for the purpose of protecting small industrial 
concerns and to stimulate producers of those articles to seek a 
market in foreign countries where many of those things will be 
easily sold.” 

In some of Kenneth Roberts’ recent articles we have been 
reading about the trained cockroaches which furnished the ma- 
terial for betting in the capitals of the Balkan States, where they 
perform on duly equipped race tracks. The trained flea is a 
seasoned performer. It may be that this decree of President 
Obregon relates to the cochineal insect, but on the other hand 
the Mexicans may have been grooming some other bugs for 
economic penetration. 

A French scientist is quoted in the daily press as saying that 
only dogs with fleas are truly happy. Can it be that a secret 
syndicate is being formed for the export from Mexico of fleas 
for discontented American dogs? 


Meeting New Conditions 


HO shall say that the American business man is not 

adaptable? We note an advertisement of totem poles 
for Alaskan Indians made of marble by a Vermont Company in 
its San Francisco shops. 
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Midwinter Ice Cream Boom — 


ARKETING a new ice cream product 
in the winter of a year of great 
depression. It can’t be done!” 

It can be done and it was done. Once 
more there is proof that the buying power 
of the public isn’t dead. It has been atrophy 
of selling power that has struck business. 

The man who did it has built himself up 
a daily income in excess of $15,000—accord- 
ing to such of his acquaintances as take 
delight in multiplication, and forgetting, 
momentarily, the costs of sales—in less 
than four months, and he’s done it out of 
dimes by original methods and by moving 
right against the prophets of evil and the 
men who said “it can’t be done,” and “the 
times aren’t right for any new venture.” 

The man is Russell Stover, and the product 
he has started the nation to using is a 
chocolate-coated ice cream bar. ‘Three or 
four thousand ice cream and candy salesmen 
would probably have told you, if they'd been 
consulted in advance, that the idea was not 
worth much, that it couldn’t be marketed. 

But Stover thought differently and went 
ahead. By the first of February, after only 
about three months of drive, so many manu- 
facturers had been licensed that the Amer- 
ican public was eating some 4,000,000 choc- 
olate-coated ice cream bars a day and paying 
Mr. Stover 5 cents for every dozen sold. 

You might have told Mr. Stover that ice 
cream was a seasonal industry, that it couldn’t 
be marketed in quantities in midwinter, but 
he wouldn’t have listened. 

He had an idea and a name for it. The 
idea was simple and the name was fetching. 
“Eskimo Pie!” It’s written up all over the 
United States now, on newspaper and maga- 
zine pages, on billboards and on shop win- 
dows. Yet how long ago was it that you 
first heard of it? Hardly a dozen weeks. The 
Stover idea was that the children, the women, 
and the men of the country would be made 
to buy a luxury product that should be sold 
as a luxury, for a fair price. Moreover, 
the market was as broad as the population 
and there was no end to the repeat orders. 

The idea of a coated ice cream isn’t new, 
nor is the idea of covering ice cream with 
chocolate. Hot chocolate sauce on ice cream 
is a familiar dessert. But Stover found a 
man who could prepare a coated ice cream 
in a practicable, sanitary, salable way. 
Methods of preparation and the name were 
protected by patent and copyright, and a 
very few trial sales showed a waiting public 
appetite for ice cream robed in chocolate 
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By WARREN BISHOP 





Again—the Impossible ! 
“ HAT man could sell ice cream 


freezers to the Eskimos.” 

In commercial circles this phrase 

has stood for years as the highest 
compliment that could be paid a 
salesman. 
Along comes a man, the father of 
Eskimo Pie,” who has achieved a 
selling feat apparently just as difficult 
as the above. They said it couldn’t 
be done, but he went ahead, and in 
the dullest month of a dull winter he 
put across a campaign that made 
people buy ice cream at a luxury 
price! 

Here is something of how he did 
it and how the boom reverberated 
through the kindred industries. 
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and protected by a wrapper of tin foil. 

Here’s a description first hand of how it 
was done, given by an advertising man who 
was hastily summoned to Chicago by Stover 
soon after he really got to work: 


I found him in a dramatic state of siege. 
He retired from one hotel bedroom into another, 
strategically seeking inner and yet further in- 
most sanctums for a calm that could not come. 
He had started the Eskimos marching across 
the country, preceded by dozens of salesmen 
and demonstrators and hundreds of letters and 
telegrams, and the grand headquarters of the 
invading forces found difficulty in keeping con- 
tact with the front lines. But so many mes- 
sengers did come in to salute and report that 
finally Stover had to stop retreating into corner 
bedrooms, and sleep with his clothes on, on a 
couch, and do business between winks. 

He had started in a small way. But he sold 
his idea so cleverly and thoroughly to the 
first few licensees that their competitors and 
even their distant fellow-manufacturers began 
to want to talk to Mr. Stover. The public 
liked the Pie—instantaneously sometimes, and 
with gradual enthusiasm elsewhere. But the 
mere audacity of offering ice cream done up 
in a tinfoil wrapper, to be handed out over 
a counter in a heated room, made the public 
taste once. And if the ice cream bar was good, 
it tasted twice and is still tasting. 


His small-way start soon became literally 
a national progress. With typical audacity he 
put so many salesmen into the field that, during 
some of those siege days in the hotel, he really 
didn’t know how many he had. Right- behind 
them he immediately marshaled a national ad- 
vertising campaign. He did the daring, persist- 
ent, aggressive thing so thoroughly that the 
Eskimo Pies never stopped even once to bivouae, 
but marched clear on from coast to coast. And 
now two or three million persons every day 
are buying ice cream, done up purely in a 
luxury form, at a luxury price, in the middle of 
the winter! 

It isn’t only Russell Stover who has 
profited by his defiance of precedent in selling 
ice cream in a winter when “nobody would 
buy anything.” 

Take The Ice Cream Trade Journal, the 
February number, and see how Eskimo Pie 
spreads and ramifies through industry. The 
advertising pages will give us a proof. There 
are some seventeen and a half pages of ad- 
vertising referring directly to Eskimo Pies, 
one page of Stover’s own advertising, and 
the rest divided among manufacturers of 
chocolate, refrigerators, tin foil, machinery 
for making Eskimo Pies and truck bodies 
for transporting them. 

Ice cream plants make profits in August 
and run into deficits in January, usually. 
Eskimo Pie has put many ice cream plants 
even with the world in winter, in the last 
three months. Results? The members of 
the Association of Ice Cream Supply Men 
who sell them their essential ingredients, 
equipment and supplies under one of the 
strictest codes of ethics in force today in 
any industry, are finding fewer accounts still 
open on their books of last fall’s purchases. 
And the ice cream manufacturer buys 150 
varieties of equipment and ingredient for 
his plant. 

Cocoa and chocolate manufacturers re- 
cently found themselves—their export mar- 
kets dead—faced with prices below those 
of the pre-war days and with great stocks 
of raw and manufactured product and no 
outlet visible. Today the licensees of Es- 
kimo Pie’s manufacture are buying chocolate 
coatings in carload, five-figure lots. And 
chocolate manufacturers are paying bills. 

When the war ended there was a glut of 
tinfoil in the hands of manufacturers here. 
They thought, and thought, and thought some 
more, but there were, after all, just so many 
markets for their goods. Now _ tin-foil 
houses are rushed with orders for Eskimo 
Pie covering. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 

The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 

The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros- 
perous business is founded. 


Published in the interest of better Business 


BY ERNST & ERNST 
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Those Difficult War Debts 


By JOHN ROSS DELAFIELD 





HIS COUNTRY produces, and 


year, not only for the eight or nine 





has long produced, more than it 

consumes. We do not buy and 
consume all our own products. We 
cannot be prosperous supplying the 
home market alone. We must sell 
abroad too. Our prosperity, then, 
depends upon the maintaining of our 
foreign trade at its maximum. But 
what, it may be asked, have our war 
credits to do with our foreign trade? 
How does the fact that we loaned 
our allies during the war about 
$10,000,000,000 affect our prosperity? 
Why should it not increase it ?—for 
such loans to countries of so high 
credit are surely an excellent invest- 
ment, and the interest and principal 
are safe; and, furthermore, they have 
tae capital for their own uses. But 
let us look deeper to see whether this 
is so and all there is to it. 

To be sure, they got the principal 
of our loans to them, but did they 
invest it in anything that will earn the 
interest they have to pay us? Is it 
like a mortgage on improved prop- 
erty, with the rents coming in to pay 
the interest? No; they used the 
money for munitions and supplies of 
war that were all consumed and have 
passed off, as it were, in smoke, leav- 
ing nothing to earn our interest. It 
is not even as good as a loan on unim- 
proved land, for there the land may 
be sold to pay the debt, while here 


should be canceled. 


where was the same: 


the War Department. 


Is Cancellation the Answer? 


OW can Europe’s debts to us hurt our prosperity ? 
Isn't it a good thing to have money-owing to us? 

This article answers the question from the view- 
point of a man who believes the interallied debts 
As it passed from hand to hand 
in the offices of this magazine the comment every- 
“The clearest, most lucid, most 
cogent discussion of the subject that has ever come 
into our hands!” 

Colonel Delafield is the head of the New York law 
firm of Delafield, Thorne and Burleigh, but he has 
given much of his time and attention to economic 
problems, and especially to international finance, in 
connection with his military duties. 
i918, he took charge of one of the largest tinance 
offices of the United States Army, and he also took 
a leading part in drawing up plans and procedure 
for and in carrying out the settlement of claims against 
He reorganized the Board of 
Contract Adjustment of the War Department, which, 
under his chairmanship, completed its 
this the Distinguished Service Medal was awarded 
to him. 

The reader should bear in 
here expressed are those of Colonel Delafield, and 
that they do not necessarily define the attitude of 
The Nation’s Business. 


work. 
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In September, 


For 


mind that the views 


hundred millions of goods they buy 
from us, but also $454,665,000 of in- 
terest for which they get nothing in 
return. Against this vast total of 
$1,342,312,780 they will sell us only 
$500,000,060 to $600,000,000 worth of 
goods. How will they be able to pay 
this immense balance; and where will 
they find the exchange? 

Take one nation as an example: 
We have loaned France $2,950,762,- 
938, at, say, 5 per cent interest, as a 
war loan. That will make $147,538,- 
150 in interest for the French Gov- 
ernment to pay us every year, and 
to this will no doubt be added pay- 
ments on account of the principal of 
the debt. Our foreign exports to 
France in 1913, before the war, 
amounted to $153,922,526. Most of 
this was paid for by exporting goods 
to us to the extent of $138,933,833, 
and using the credits thus created in 
favor of the French as a basis of ex- 
change with which to pay for the 
product bought from us. 

In addition, there were credits 
created by the French holding Amer- 
ican securities as investments, on 
which the interest was due them from 
America, and also credits created by 
Americans abroad traveling or on 
business. But now there is to be 
introduced into the market for ex- 
change a new factor. Suddenly the 








there is nothing. 

But what of that? The moneys borrowed 
by nations from their own people and for- 
eign investors are usually also expended on 
things that bring no cash return, and did 
they not pay the money to their own people? 
And though these did not produce anything 
for it that added to their own country’s 
wealth, and though the equivalent labor was 
lost to them, yet their people have the money 
and their credit is good. But even this is 
not the case, for the money they borrowed 
here they spent here for the purchase of 
munitions and supplies. So, our own people, 
not theirs, got the money. ‘These countries, 
then, have each added this burden of debt 
without increasing their resources or wealth 
and their power to pay; yet they are among 
the strongest of all nations and will no doubt 
pay in the end, so why are we concerned? 

Is there not, however, still another phase 
of the matter to be considered? ‘These are 
the very people we want to have buy our 
surplus production, and, of course, they must 
pay us well and promptly, or we cannot keep 
our industries going to their greatest capacity. 
Before the war they bought our surplus 
production. In 1913, the year before the 
World War, and the last year during which 
trade was on a normal peace-time basis, we 
sold to Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgium together, $887,047,436 of product. 
They shipped us $507,669,550 worth of their 
own products in part payment, and paid the 
rest, about $380,000,000, in exchange or cash. 

But can they go on doing this now, and 
what effect do our war loans have? The 


essence of exchange in its simplest form is 
that the man who owes money to an Amer- 
ican exporter pays him by finding someone in 
his own land to whom an American in Amer- 





ica owes money. From his fellow-country- 
men he buys the credit and sends it to his 
creditor in America, who collects from the 
other American. 

Payments by this method can only go on so 
long as Americans owe money to the people 
of the lands to which they export their 
American products. So long as there are 
plenty such debts, exchange is readily ob- 
tained, payments are easily made and there 
is no financial hindrance to trade, but so 
soon as such credits become diminished the 
law of supply and demand operates, and the 
foreign debtor finds he must pay a premium 
to get exchange, for there are more debtors 
trying to buy than there are credits to sell. 
The effect is that exchange rises, the pre- 
mium is added to the cost of the goods, and 
these foreigners pay more to buy from us 
than they would from some other country— 
Germany, for example, where the exchange 
is not against them. The consequence is that 
we lose our foreign customers, who buy else- 
where. Everything, therefore, that makes an 
unusually great demand for credits to send 
to America tends to raise the exchange and 
to decrease our foreign trade. 

Our war loans to these four countries ag- 
gregate $9,093,396,912, on which the annual 
interest at 5 per cent is $454,665.345. ‘This, 
added to the $380,000,000 yearly balance 
from normal trade to be paid us in cash 
or exchange, makes $834,665,345, without 
including instalments on account of principal 
or past interest. It takes only a few words 
and figures to state these facts, yet the 
amounts and the magnitude of the transac- 
tion involved are so vast as to be almost 
beyond conception. These four countries 
will, if we require it, have to pay us every 








French Government will want $147,- 
338,150 of exchange every year to pay its 
interest to America on its war loans. So 
France will then have to pay us more than 
twice as much as she did in 1913. As a 
consequence exchange will rise and _ hinder 
our export trade to France. This condition 
will be the more aggravated because the 
French sold their American investments dur- 
ing the war, and that source for credits has 
gone, and can hardly be replaced by the sale 
of depreciated French currency to Americans 
who may wish to speculate in it. But cannot 
the exchange rate be kept down by shipping 
gold and silver instead? Unfortunately, 
there is not enough gold and silver to be 
had to make it possible for France to continue 
shipments of gold and silver to the extent 
of $162,526,800 a year. In fact, the people 
of France and other countries have already 
resorted to such shipments to so large an 
extent that there is an immense proportion 
of the world’s gold already here in this 
country. 

But, it may be asked, do not these facts 
apply also to the loans our allies made from 
our people through selling us their bonds? 
It is true, they do apply, but there is this 
difference—the loans made from our people 
by selling them bonds of the foreign nations 
cannot be cancelled without destroying the 
property and investment of the individual 
bondholders, but the loans made by our na- 
tion to our allies may be cancelled without 
the destruction or forfeiture of the property 
of individuals, and, as here shown, the bene- 
fits to our people from cancellation will far 
more than offset the loss to the nation at 
large. 

But there is still another very serious 
economic factor involved which has already 
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BUILDING ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


E have spent over a quarter of a century 

in perfecting an organization competent to 
assume one contract for a complete building, 
with a guaranteed cost for the entire under- 
taking, including both architectural services and 
building construction. 


Our object has been to produce the value per 
dollar expended which a business man is entitled 
to expect, and at the same time protect him from 
the unexpected costs, delays and other disap- 
pointments he rightfully feels should not be a 
part of a building operation. The experience 
gained from this endeavor has influenced us to 
increase the scope of our services until today 


we have in our own offices and on our own 
payroll :— 
An architectural division which prepares all architec- 
tural designs and working drawings; 
A purch: asing division with a knowledge of national 
markets and ample credit; 
4 construction division which carries through each 
job from start to finish. 


We are seeking opportunities to serve those who 
are interested in bank buildings, office buildings 
and other high-grade commercial structures. In 
addition to offering a proficient organization 
which co-ordinates smoothly in its various func- 
tions, we operate under the common-sence policy 
that what is good for our clients is also good 
for us. 


For those who plan to build— 


We offer a preliminary service which without requiring the expense 
of working drawings and specifications, dev elops accurate and re- 
liable information as to the investment features and final cost of a 
proposed building. A letter inviting further particulars will be 
welcome and will place you under no obligation. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 














DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 








begun to harm and will harm us much more 
in the future unless the situation is changed. 
It is said that France intends to use the 
reparations payments from Germany as a 
means to get money with which to make pay- 
ment of her obligations to the United States, 
and that it is for this reason that France re- 
quired the reparations to be paid her in 
money, rather than in labor and goods. 

Let us consider how this works out— 
whether for our good or our harm. The 
reparations payments amount to about 
$2,400,000,000 a year. This amount the Ger- 
mans must raise every year. It is sixteen 
times as great as the interest the French 
owe us on their war loans. But here the 
Germans have the same problem to meet as 
the French have, with their interest payments, 
except that it is on an immensely greater 
scale. They must buy exchange to an ex- 
tent hitherto unheard of, and they have only 
one effective way to create the credits in 
their favor, and that is by themselves ex- 
porting as much as they possibly can and 
buying as little as possible in return, so as 
to use all they can of their credits to pay 
on the reparations. Such credits as they 
can create by selling their depreciated marks 
to people of the allied countries who may 
desire to speculate in them will be but a 
small help, almost negligible, in the face 
of such an immense sum. 

The whole export trade of Germany in 
1913 was $2,403,142,000, and against this 
they had imports of $2,563,185,000. But now 
they must create a surplus of exports over 
imports of $2,400,000,000 annually. The 
combined e’-ports of the United States, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Italy and France in 1913 were 
about $8,670,000,000. Now the Germans 
must double their own exports of 1913 to get 
the money for the reparations payments, and, 
unless the demands of the world have in- 
creased that much, they must displace the 
trade of other countries to this vast amount, 
an amount a little less than one-third of the 
total export trade of the principal allied 
countries, and this displacement of trade will 
be largely a loss to these allies, whose trade 
will be thus greatly affected. 

In other words, in order to pay her repara- 
itons in money or exchange, Germany must 
capture this great share of the world’s trade 
—so vastly greater than the trade she ever 
had before the war. Assume that she does 
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it successfully, then has she not accomplished 
an economic supremacy that it will be hard 
to overturn? Her goods will then have an 
established market the world over, such as 
they never had before. Her industries will 
continue their vast and economical production 
on a scale no other nation can rival, and 
she will soon become a nation of very great 
wealth and power, perhaps greater than ever 
before. 

Are we willing deliberately to contribute to 
this result and to raise this great rival to our 
trade? Do our debtor nations look to the 
German reparations for the means to pay 
their war debts to us? If they do, we should 
think and act quickly to alter the situation. 


How Else Can She Pay? 


UT is this result not inevitable, no matter 

what we do? How else can Germany 
pay in any event, even if France, England and 
Belgium do not need money to pay their 
debts to us? No; she has other means with 
which to pay; she can pay by sending her 
labor to work and produce in the industries 
of her creditor countries, wherever such 
labor will not displace that of the native 
people. Her men can rebuild the shattered 
villages and restore the devastated fields. 
She can send her goods direct to the creditor 
countries, to be sold by them, either at home 
or abroad, under such marks and in such 
ways as will not interfere with their own 
industries, export trade and commerce. By 
these and like means France, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Italy can receive the reparations 
without sacrificing the trade of the world 
to Germany; indeed, they can use the Ger- 
man goods as a means to build up their 
own foreign trade. They can have such 
goods made according to their own specifica- 
tions and designs and marked as they may 
desire, and they can sell them abroad in such 
a way as to make a market for themselves 
and build that market up so that their own 
producers and people will in future have the 
benefit of it for their own manufactured 
products. 

German labor may be employed in many 
ways in the allied territories and in their great 
undeveloped colonies that will serve to en- 
rich those countries and will not compete 
with their own labor, nor interfere with the 
prosperity and wages of their own working 
people. With it, grezt projects of irrigation 


“Wonder if that Dove of Peace has to be so darn militant.” 
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and port improvéments, and other enterprises 
hitherto considered too vast to be yet under- 
taken, may be accomplished and the resultant 
great wealth realized. 

Aside from these purely cold commercial 
considerations, there is the point of view of 
our own obligations in the war. Our allies 
strained every resource they had, whether of 
men, money or materials. They held the 
field and kept back our enemies for us until 
we, with deliberation, set about fighting for 
ourselves. Did we strain every resource our- 
selves? No; our expenditures, including our 
war loans, were about 114 per cent of our 
wealth, while those of France were about 
50 per cent. Because some of these expen- 
ditures of ours took the form of loans to 
those who were, or were to be, our allies, 
and who were fighting our battles for us, 
as well as for themselves, are we, therefore, 
going to demand their repayment? 

Look behind the mere form. In form these 
were loans. In fact they were contributions 
of money to help in our own cause while we 
took time to prepare and to help ourselves. 
The circumstance that some of these loans 
were made before we ourselves declared war 
does not alter the situation. ‘They were es- 
sentially the same, whether the payments were 
made before or after April 6, 1917. And 
our declaration of war only served to em- 
phasize the real reason why these so-called 
loans were made. Were these loans at all? 
Let us consider them. In the first place, they 
were made only to those who were tacitly, 
and subsequently became openly, our allies. 
No such loans were made to Germany or 
to Austria. This is significant in itself. 

Then how is it such loans are not made in 
time of peace? Evidently they were not bank- 
ing transactions. We were not seeking an 
investment for surplus funds of the nation. 
Quite on the contrary; we were in need of 
money and we were imposing now taxation, 
hitherto unheard of both in character and 
amount, on our people. Nor were we seek- 
ing financial profit from these loans. The 
interest asked was but 5 per cent, and we 
did not press for payment even of this. No; 
these were not loans. They were in fact 
part of our war costs—contributions to our 
allies who were bearing the burden for us. 
The moneys loaned were spent here for war 
supplies and munitions; so it may more cor- 
rectly be said that these were not loans at all, 
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ERE are two facts of sig- 
nificance to every shipper 
in the country. 


That in twelve cities ina sin- 
gle month a freight inspection 
bureau was obliged to refuse 
or repair 43,738 packages re- 
ceived by carriers unfit for 
shipment. 


And that, in spite of such 
rigid inspection, the railroads 
of the country in 1919 paid out 
$103,000,000 in claims on lost 
and damaged freight. 


What is responsible for this 
condition P 


HE PACKING of goods 
looks like a simple matter. 
Just two problems to meet: 


1. To build an economical crate 
of the right size. 

2. To make it strong enough to 
stand the jolts and bumps of ship- 
ping and to protect the contents. 


Such an obvious thing that few 
shippers have questioned 
whetherit was being done right 
—perhaps not knowing that 
proper crate construction is no 
longer a matter of guesswork 
but is based on definite engi- 
neering principles. The U.S. 
Forest Products Laboratory 
and other agencies have con- 
tributed much in this develop- 
ment. 

The Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation has for years been at 


This cut shows acrate 
properly designed to 
carry the same mer- 
chandise as the crate 
ite. The board: 
leaning against the 
crate represent the 
saving made by prop- 
erconstruction. At the 
same time the three- 
way corner, and prop- 
er bracing, make it a 
much stronger crate. 
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A typical crate. 
More lumber than 
necessary used, as 
shown by the crate 
opposite; weak cor- 
ner construction; 
ineffective bracing. 
The kind of crate 
that makes for de- 
layed shipments, 
damage claims, poor 
collections, dissat- 
isfied customers. 


A $100,000,000 Annual Packing 
Loss—Most of It Saveable 


work on this problem—col- 
lecting and analyzing the facts, 
so that every foot of lumber it 
sells for crating purposes will 
deliver 100% service and at 
the same time effect the great- 
est saving for the shipper. 





Weak Crate Corner ConStruétion 


The corner isthe 

weakest part of 

4 the ordinary 

3 crate. This illus- 

tration shows a 

common method 

of crate corner 

construction in 

which the lum- 

ber is not used to maximum advantage. 
Nails driven into end grain have compar- 
atively low holding power. This type of 
crate corner also lacks the bracing effect 
obtainable, with the same amount of 
lumber, nails and labor, in the approved 
“Three-way” corner illustrated below. 
The racking and pulling apart of the 
ordinary crate corner is responsible for 
much of the damage to goods in shipment. 


Strong Crate Corner ConStruétion 
<—<Ss This simple 
SS method of fast- 

ening together 
the corners of a 
crate requires no 
more lumber, 
is no more ex- 
pensive to put 
together, yet is 
many times stronger than the method 
shown above. 

In the better “Three-way”’ corner, each 
member is nailed to another member and 
has the third member nailed to it, making 
it very difficult to destroy the crate with 
ordinary handling. Note that all nails are 
driven into side grain. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this “Three-way” corner 
is that each member is held by nails or 
bolts in two directions. There are 16 
ways to build this “Three-way” corner. 


Make Every Month Perfect Package Month 











m\ A RESULT, this organi- 
zation now offers to indus- 
trial executives a service that 
not only tells how to cut ship- 
ping costs and losses, but also 
includes the designing of crates 
to fit, in each case, the product 
to be packed. 


Here is a service that has, in 
one instance, saved a manufac- 
turer 10% in his crating lumber 
costs, 5% in labor costs, and 3% 
in freight costs; and through 
his ability to deliver his goods 
in uniformly better condition, 
speeded up his collections and 
increased his sales. 


UMBER is the standard 
material for shipping con- 
tainers. For this purpose this 
organization offers to factory 
and industrial buyers, from its 
fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of lumber, of 
uniform quality and in quanti- 
ties adequate to any shipper’s 
needs. 
A booklet outlining the principles of 
crate construction and explaining the 
personal service of Weyerhaeuser en- 


gineers will be sent on request to manu- 
facturers who use crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established 
trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Roberts Sts., 
St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 











but really contributions of arms, ammuni- 
tion and war supplies. 

There is, then, the strongest moral reason 
why we should not now seek to recover from 
our allies, who bore more heavily than we 
the burden of the war, what were, in fact, 
contributions to the common cause. 

The problem is a grave one and of a char- 
acter that requires courage and statesman- 
ship to solve. It also gives an opportunity to 
effect a general readjustment which would add 
to the benefits that would flow to us from the 
forgiving of these claims against our allies. 
England, for example, is not only our debtor, 
but has also herself loaned large amounts, ag- 
gregating about £1,113,251,178, to France and 
our other allies. These loans may fairly be 
said to have been made in large measure from 
the moneys (amounting to $4,196,818,358) she 
received from us. As a condition for our 
cancellation of England’s war debt to us, we 
might reasonably ask in return that she cancel 
her claims against France and our other allies. 
And we may with reason hope to accomplish 
this result, for England has already given 
some evidence of willingness to forgive these 
loans. Thus we might free France almost 
entirely from the need to require payment 
of the German reparations in money and 
exchange, and thus prevent Germany from 
flooding the world with her goods. 
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Bsa the Senate can crowd into 
half a column of the Record thoughts 

on business cycles, Herbert Hoover 
as a supplanter of Divine Providence, church 
attendance and the car which Henry Ford 
turns out so rapidly, those thoughts deserve 
added circulation. 

The occasion was Senator Kenyon’s bill 
intended to promote the building of public 
works in times of industrial depression. The 
bill had been described by Senator New (In- 
diana) as putting the Government “in com- 
petition with Mother Shipton, Hicks, the 
weather man, and other prognosticators of 
greater or less degree of success.” 

Mr. Norris of Nebraska is gravely con- 
cerned over the power entrusted to Mr. 
Hoover. 


Clothed in nice language, but in common 
English, it seems to me that means—or those 
entrusted with the power will soon construe 
that it means—to say to the heads of depart- 
ments: “Strain your eagle eyes out into the 
future, and tell us what is going to happen.” 
The prophecy of Joseph in the days of Pharaoh 
would sink into insignificance compared with 
the prophecies which Hoover would give us 
in our own day. 

Then they would get ready for it. Somebody 
will tell the President and the Congress and 
the governors and the mayors and all the 
people that next year we will probably have 
a panic which will wipe us off the face of 
the earth; that we are going to have a terrible 
depression. We know what that would mean. 
Banks would fail, and immediately we would 
all start to get our money out of the banks 
in order to avoid the panic which was to come 
the following year. I would rather postpone a 
panic until the time when God brings it than 
to have Hoover entrusted with this power, and 
get the panic a year sooner. 

We had better let those things alone. If 
they are going to come every so often, as the 
Senator from Iowa says they will and always 
have, we had better let God run it as in the 
past, and not take the power away from Him 
and give it to Hoover. 

Mr. Caraway.—With the Senator's 
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This should be a period of the greatest 
prosperity for us. Our industries were not 
harmed by the war. Our resources are al- 
most unlimited. Our working population is 
just as great and just as capable as ever. 
Some of our chief competitors for foreign 
trade have temporarily largely withdrawn 
from that field in order to care for their 
own internal problems. Even our own allies 
are not giving their export trade the impor- 
tance they did formerly. Now is our oppor- 
tunity to have an industrial and a commercial 
prosperity such as we have never known be- 
fore. But why do we not have it; why are 
our factories closed or working on part time 
only; why do our merchant steamers lie idle, 
gathered in great fleets in remote harbors? 

What great wealth are we losing for our 
people by waiting thus idly while the oppor- 
tunity lies before us and we do not grasp it? 
We may even delay until the time is 
past. 

The reason is that exchange is so high that 
our foreign customers will buy no more prod- 
ucts from us than they absolutely must have. 
The rate of exchange has destroyed our 
market abroad, and meanwhile, our great 
commercial rivals, especially Germany, with 
cheaper labor and unhindered by exchange, 
are stirring themselves and threaten to take 
the trade we cannot. It is for us, then, to 


in Its Ligh 


sion, I want to stand up for the Lord, if he 
is trying to saddle Hoover's acts on Him. 

Mr. Norris.—Tfhe Senator has my permission 
to stand up for the Lord. I will not object 
to that, and it might be good for the Senator 
if he would stand up for the Lord oftener. 

Mr. Caraway.—I presume the Senator is 
merely promulgating a theory, not something 
he has tried. 

Mr. Norris.—It is quite evident that the 
Senator from Arkansas has not tried it. If 
he had, he would have known that I was al- 
ways there. 

Mr. Caraway.—Where? 

Mr. Norris.—At church, for instance, on the 
Sabbath Day, when the Senator was trying to 
get his flivver running and to pump up the 
tire he yesterday told us was exploded. If the 
Senator was anxious to stand up for the Lord 
as he would have us believe, he would not stop 
because his tire exploded or because his battery 
would not work, but he would do as I do, save 
the price of gasoline and street car fare and 
walk to the house of worship and serve the 
Lord. 

Mr. Caraway.—lIf I may be permitted to say 
it, I never saw the Senator in a church in my 
life. 

Mr. Norris.—I do not doubt it a particle, be- 
cause the Senator does not go to church. 

Mr. Caraway.—I thought the Senator was 
a lawyer. 

Mr. Norris.—The Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. Caraway.—Well, an attorney. 

Mr. Norris.—No; I am making no claim; and 
even if I did make pretensions to belong to that 
class, the Senator should not rub it in by 
calling public attention to it. 

Mr. Caraway.—I presume the Senator could 
disprove it; but, at any rate, I understood he 
had a license to practice law. What I wanted 
to suggest was that he must know he should 
not decide a matter on hearsay evidence, and 
he not being at church, could not know whether 
I had been. 

Mr. Norris.—Mr. President, I have no doubt 
but that the Senator from Arkansas will stand 
up for the Lord, as he says. I hope he will, 
and if he is anxious to do that he must vote, 
it seems to me, against section 2. 
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do all we can to overcome this handicap, 
and certainly not to do anything to increase 
the disadvantage under which we _ labor, 
What is the amount of these foreign debts 
to us, repaid as they will be over a long 
series of years, beside our prosperity and 
the well-being of our people? Even the 
amount of these loans is but small compared 
with the great increase of wealth our country 
would create in a period of great economic 
prosperity. 

When to these controlling economic and 
commercial reasons for canceling our claims 
for so-called war debts are added the plain 
reasons that these were essentially, in fact, 
contributions of munitions and supplies to our 
allies in a common cause, made for our own 
defense, and that they are small compared 
with the assistance our allies gave us in hold- 
ing the enemy at bay, keeping them from our 
shores, and limiting their destruction of our 
property at sea; and trifling compared with 
the amount of loss in lives and property we 
would have suffered but for this assistance; 
there can be no doubt what we should do— 
not only our own present self-interest and 
future prosperity require that these loans 
should be canceled, but also a true under- 
standing of their nature shows that we cannot 
justly, or with honor, ask our allies to reim- 
burse them to us. 


er Moods 


I mean no disrespect to Mr. Hoover, but I 
think section 2 in a sense means that we are 
crowding the Lord off the throne and putting 
Hoover in His place. He is to tell us when 
the good times will come and when the bad 
times will come, so that we can get ready for 
the good and avoid the bad, and as sure as 
he is able to do all those things, and accomplish 
them with reasonable perfection, there will be 
no further use for anybody else in the way of 
government. : 


And the bill, amended to death, went back 


to committee. 


EPRESENTATIVE MANN of Illinois 

throws a little tribute to the Postmaster 
General on the eve of his departure to be 
the superman of the movies: 


Mr. RosspALe of New York.—-This change 
was suggested by the Postmaster General him- 
self. 

Mr. Mann.—Oh, the Postmaster General has 
not been worth a 5-cent piece since he has been 
Postmaster General. He does not know any- 
thing about the Post Office Department; and, 
for one, | am mighty glad he is getting out 
of it. His only object has been to be extrav- 
agant in his own personal relation with the 
Government. Long-distance telephoning is his 
main, long suit. I am only speaking of his 
official duties. 

And I can say this, having no postmaster to 
be appointed. 


Let us follow this with another bouquet 
hurled from the Senate Chamber at a dis- 
tinguished official. Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri is glorying in the fact that he voted 
against the bill creating the Budget Bureau. 
“And,” he adds, “every day I live and hear 
about the Budget Bureau the more certain 
I am that I was right.” 


Mr. Reep.—Under the Budget system we go 
outside of Congress and appoint one man, 
whose chief title to fame is that he came down 
and cursed a committee of Congress, who is 
supposed to tell a committee of Congress how 
much money they should appropriate. 
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The 
Hill School 
at Pottstown, Pa. 


An etching from a 
painting in oil by 
Frank Swift Chase 





Among prominent schools served by Davey 


Tree Surgeons are: 


NEWPORT NAVAL TRAINING STATION 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
THE MISSES MASTERS SCHOOL 
EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 

NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

GROTON SCHOOL 





JOHN DAVE? 
Father of Tree Surger) 


THERE IS ONLY ONE THING THAT CAN PRODUCE A FINE 
OLD TREE—AND THAT IS.TIME 


ONEY can buy almost anything else—gardens, houses, drives, shrubbery. But 

it cannot buy a full-grown tree, beautiful with that dignity and majesty which 

comes with age alone. A season can produce a velvety lawn; a century is often 
spanned in the creation of a tree. 


Can you, then—if you are the possessor of fine old trees—afford to take chances with 
them? The tree is a living, breathing thing, and as such is subject to disease and 
decay. Insect enemies attack it. Structural weaknesses make it, often, the easy 
victim of storms. The ailing tree, if neglected, will die prematurely just as surely as 
night follows day. 

Abundant foliage is not necessarily a sign of tree health. Disease and decay work 
insidiously, and frequently the most dangerous conditions are not evident to the 
untrained eye. Too often the warning comes too late—the tree is gone. 


What is the real condition of your trees? To find out, come to Headquarters. Davey 
Tree Surgery is the dev elopment of a generation of experience in saving trees around 
thousands of America’s finest homes. It is your guarantee of trustworthy service, 
because it is backed by an organization of established professional responsibility and 
financial stability. It treats trees as living organisms, and saves them without 
guessing or experiment—when they can be saved. 





Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. 
They are easily available and handle operations of any size, large or small. A letter 
or wire to Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 3704 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 
Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, Fifth Ave. and 42d Street; Boston, 
467 Massachusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Title Building; Baltimore, American Building; Detroit, 
General Motors Building; Chicago, Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 
Permanent representatives available in districts —— Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, 
Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Montclair, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address, 252 
Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 
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Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 


representing themselves. 
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Better Prices Encourage ‘the Farmer, but He Has Had 
His Lesson and Is Still Buying Warily 
BY ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


advances in prices of farm commodities, and the general 

belief that higher prices have come to stay. The better 
part of this more cheerful frame of mind is the consciousness 
that the business of farming 


I FIND growing cheerfulness in agricultural sections due to 


does not thoroughly realize that the railroads have troubles of 

their own and are not having an easy time sclving them. 
The railroads, like all other branches of business, are anxious 
for a volume of traffic that will keep down the present undue 
proportion of expense account. 





They feel, however, that such 





has reached the turning of a 
very long lane and that the 
future holds for the farmer 
the promise of a scientific and 
well administered business, 
equipped with the necessary 
plant, provided with needed 
funds, and with an abiding 
cooperative spirit among its 


markets. 


indicated. 








Business Conditions, March 15, 1922 


HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 
conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and “high pressure” buying 
In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 
In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions zre shown; prospects are not 


reduction in freight rates as 
is called for should be accom- 


panied by a _ corresponding 
reduction in their expense 
account, and this they are 


striving to bring about with 
the handicap of not having 
the final say in such matters. 
There is also the 
question, which 
cannot be an- 
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members, such as _ hith- 
erto has been foreign to its 
experience. 

This improvement in feeling has 
not yet taken the form of any notable 
increase in the volume of buying. For, 
taught by experience, it is waiting for the fruition 
of its hopes, in the form of sustained higher prices of 
its own commodities, and lower prices of the things it buys, 
before venturing very far out into the water. Also, it waits to 
see what the coming harv est has in prospect, and if things look 
well as spring opens up it is going to take a chance and do some 
purchasing on prcspects. Until then buying will be for needs, 
and largely on price, even though merchandise stocks in the 
hands of dealers be light and assortments badly broken. 

The latest official information is that wheat yields in Argen- 
tina and Australia are somewhat less than last year. These 
two countries and Canada will probably furnish most of the 
wheat imported by Europe until our coming harvest is on, 
since our exportable surplus is nearing its end. 

High prices for wheat seem likely to prevail for some time. 
Recent precipitation in the West and Southwest has been of 
much benefit to the growing crop, though it may take some 
further time to reveal the damage done by previous dry weather 
accompanied by wintry gales. 

There is an insistent demand in agricultural sections for 
lower freight rates on farm commodities. It is a de:nand 
thoroughly conscious of the heavy handicap that present freight 
tariffs are on the sale of agricultural products, but that probably 















swered in advance, 

















as to whether such reductions will bring an adequate volume of 
business, under present depressed conditions, to compensate 
for the reduction in rates. Like most of great economic problems 
it will probably all come out in the wash, though not so fast as 
we may desire. For much of it is dependent upon the action of 
certain government agencies, and no one can recall any govern- 
ment forces, in time of peace, hustling themselves to get things 
through in a hurry. For those are not the ways of red tape. 

We have yet to learn from experience how far we can safely 
go, and no further, in the regulation of public utilities; but this 
much is obvious at present, that the impcssibility of the rail- 
roads dealing direct with their employes on matters of the 
utmost niutual interest is a serious handicap on bringing about 
that spirit of loyalty without which there can be no efficient 
service. 

One of the interesting features of the export trade in 1921 was 
the large amount of corn sent abroad, more, in fact, than in any 
twelve ‘months i in the past twenty years. Much of it went to 
Russia as food for the starving millions in that distressful 
country; but the rest of Europe apparently took it as feed for 
livestock, whose depleted numbers they are endeavoring to 
restore and for which there is no food like corn. Many years 
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ORTY stories in the air the man who 

rides the giant girder guides it into place, 
there is the drum of rivets driven home, and 
the hurrying crowd below pauses to watch 
the latest wonder of construction climb 
toward the sky. 


In the frontier days the early settler built 
his simple cabin upon surface soil. But 
as men built upward in the air they dug 
downward in the earth. As industry and 
commerce demanded buildings of greater 
size, safety demanded foundations of 
greater depth. 


And so, before the man who guides the 
girder comes the man who wields the shovel. 
Supporting the structure which is seen is the 
structure which is unseen. High above the 
city looms the graceful tower, for all to see, 
for all to admire; but anchored fast to bed- 
rock is the strong foundation which sup- 
ports the tower in its place. 


National advertising, in its early days, was 
built upon surface soil. It was conducted 
without study of markets or market con- 
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ditions; without assurance that the product 
possessed the elements of national success; 
without adequate trade distribution or 
organized sales tactics. 


Because advertising was a novelty, the mere 
act of advertising was sometimes enough 
for success. But to go on that basis today 
is as dangerous as it would be to erect a 
modern building on the surface foundation. 
of the settler’s cabin. 


With today’s problems of distribution and 
competition, if advertising is to be success- 
ful the message that appears in the publica- 
tions must be only part of the structure. 
Supporting this part which is seen must be 
the part which is unseen. Inviting and con- 
vincing must be the message, for all to see, 
for all to remember; but anchored fast to 
bedrock must be the strong foundation 
which makes the message effective. 


And so, at Advertising Headquarters, be- 
fore the building of the message comes the 
digging of the facts. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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there was a sustained effort on the part 
core growers to teach Europeans that they 
were filscing something when they did not 
eat corn in all its infinite varieties of food 
preparations. But it was no use. We led 
them to the trough, but they would not drink 
and went on eating rye bread and pretending 
that they liked it. 

Europe has always drawn on us for food, 
and this situation is accentuated even more 
than in pre-war times because of the elimina- 
tion of Russia for so long a period. We seem 
to forget in all these calculations of a rehabili- 
tated Europe that such an event will work 
both ways. If it means larger purchases of 
our goods in some lines, it means an even 
fiercer competition in other lines and a con- 
sequent falling off in such exports. What we 
seem gradually drifting to, and this drift 
will become more apparent in a short time, 
is to find greater markets elsewhere, especially 
in South America and Asia, particularly for 
fabricated materials. It requires only a 
casual glance at export figures to note how 
our previous contact with Cuba, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines has proved an anchor cast 
to windward, just as England’s strength in 
her export trade lies in the loyalty of her 
colonies, alike in war and peace. Evidently 
kissing goes by favor-in more matters than 
just affection. 

Few things give more vivid realization of 
the steady crop diversification going on in 
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the South, and so little realized in most other 
sections of the country, than a recent official 
report of crop yields in Alabama for three 
years past. The matter of outstanding 
moment is the great increase in production 
in 1921 over the other two years of all manner 
of foodstuffs, grains, tubers, fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables, accompanied by corresponding decrease 
in cotton, and concluding with the sad anti- 
climax of the money value to the farmer of the 
1921 crop being about one half of that of 1919. 

The story of canned goods, in fruits and 
vegetables, illustrates the course of what each 
line may expect according as it adjusts itself 
in accord with prevailing conditions. There 
were huge stocks carried over into 1921 which 
had to be disposed of at reduced figures. 
This stimulated consumption. Then there 
were smaller yields of both fruits and vege- 
tables in 1921 than in the previous year. 
So stocks are now below normal for this 
season of the year. The consequent outlook 
is for larger production of more fruits and 
vegetables this year than last, as_ truck 
garden yields, in particular, vary greatly from 
year to year. There probably will be a large 
volume of business in these commodities 
during the coming months. Also in fruits, 
since the severe and widespread freezes we 
had last spring do not often occur two years 
in succession. 

How vast is the volume of business in canned 
goods in vegetables may be gathered from 
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the story of tomatoes, the “love apples” 
of our grandfathers, then merely a curiosity 
and negligible as an edible vegetable. Like 
most good things of strictly American origin, 
it finally made its way, and the annual 
commercial pack varies from 240,000,000 to 
500,000,000 cans, exclusive of those put up 
by innumerable housewives. 

As in canned goods, so in other lines; those 
who have liquidated and offer prices which 
both dealers and consumers feel are bottom 
for the time being, are doing business in 
fairly good volume. 

Several industrial developments indicate 
how misleading generalizations may be under 
present conditions. Raw wool is up, appar- 
ently due to the Emergency Tariff, and with 
strong demand, while the business in manu- 
factured woolen goods is not so satisfactory. 
On the other hand, in Australia recent sales 
of wool were on a declining market. 

Demand continues slow in most metals. 
The little boomlet in copper died aborning 
and-prices went off some, because of still too 
much surplus above ground, although it is 
steadily getting less, and there is likelihood 
of some increased activity in mining. Zinc 
had much the same fate as copper. Lead is 
mostly standing still. Iron and steel mills 
are still running on short time, though 
showing some slight increase in production 
in January. Prices weakened somewhat, more 
particularly in finished products. 


Why We Can Compete Abroad 


An Authorized Interview with Samuel Vauclain by John Burnam 


turned from his recent trip to Europe 

he took a turn one day through a 
plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
One of the employees, with that respectful 
familiarity which Baldwin workmen cus- 
tomarily manifest toward the president of 
the concern, accosted him with a query: 

“How’s business, Boss?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Vauclain, “whatever 
business there is, I’m going to try to get.” 

“That’s right—and don’t worry about the 
price, Boss. Whatever price you've got to 
make, we'll back you up.” 

That little story came to me, not from 
the president of the Baldwin concern, but 
from Richard Spillane, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; and yet it was 
a story pertinent to a question I had put 
that morning to Mr. Vauclain himself. 

“Is it possible,” I had asked, “for Ameri- 
can manufacturers, employing labor at high 
Wages, to compete in Asia and South 
America and Africa with European manu- 
facturers employing labor at low wages?” 

Mr. Vauclain’s answer was unequivocally 
afirmative. He did not base his optimism 
on wage deflation, whatever he may think 
about the need of that. He based it on the 
American manufacturer’s superior equipment 
in labor-saving machinery. And his reply 
is a message of hope to every business man 
in this country. 

“No country can compete with German 
manufacturers on a cash basis in Europe,” 
said Mr. Vauclain. “Only those manu- 
facturers can compete who can extend credit 
where it must be extended, for Germany 
cannot meet that demand. But in other 


S= after Samuel M. Vauclain re- 


countries I am confident that we can meet 
German competition even though a German 
mechanic can be hired for about fifty cents 
a day, while we pay ours more than that an 
In fact, I 


hour. abroad much to be 


saw 





careful about, much to bear in mind; but I 
saw nothing that the American manufacturer 
need be afraid of.” 

Mr. Vauclain’s casual comparison of wages 
was a reminder of the figures presented to 
British manufacturers in session at Birming- 
ham, wherein the estimate was made that 
an ounce of gold would buy 17.22 hours’ 
work in the United States, while in Germany 
it would buy 201.66 hours’ work. Could 
the ingenuity of the American inventor over- 
some such a handicap as this? Let one of 
America’s ablest manufacturers and shrewd- 
est traders give the answer: 

“German labor is so cheap,” said Mr. 
Vauclain, “that it has not been necessary to 
depart from the old methods. The German 
manufacturer studies the cost of labor-saving 
machinery a long while before he can bring 
himself to install it, because with him raw 
material is the chief element of cost; whereas 
in this country, where labor presents the 
most serious problem of cost, we have exerted 
great effort to reduce the amount of labor 
required in production. 

“We use jigs and gauges and adjustable 
forms so as to do away with leveling and 
lining up and expert examinations. We hoist 
a boiler into the air with a huge bull and 
drive rivets into it while it is erect, for ex- 
ample; but in Germany I saw them doing 
this work with a portable riveter on a huge 
crane, while the boiler lay prone, so that 
sometimes it took ten minutes merely to get 
ready to drive the rivet. In this country we 
cannot afford to waste time at that rate. 

“Such primitive methods of manufacture 
as this prevail even in a plant like the 
Krupps’; yet they do nice work, and their 
output is not to be belittled, because they do 
net employ what we regard as modern 
methods. Their reason for sticking to the 
old way is economic, and the thing is so 
simple that it should be apparent at once. 





In Europe, and especially in Germany, the 
manufacture of a locomotive requires many 
expert examinations and long processes; 
whereas in this country not only the loco- 
motive but each part of it is so completely 
machinized that the output can be but one 
thing. That, in a word, is why we can 
compete with Germany in South American 
and Asiatic countries, where the cost of 
transportation to the consumer is about as 
great for us as for the German manufac- 
turer, despite the ridiculously low wages paid 
to German workingmen when translated into 
dollars. 

“The mark has a much higher value within 
Germany than without. That is to say, it 
has greater purchasing power within the 
country of issue than in other countries, in 
accordance with an established economic law. 
When the German manufacturer buys out- 
side he feels the exchange rate severely, and 
he is not in a position to extend credit any- 
where. 

“The German workers are not fed like 
ours. They are not so well nourished. 
Their whole standard of living is lower, and 
perhaps it is for that reason that they lack 
initiative. The same men when brought to 
this country have been seen to acquire new 
interests and new activities. 

“Perhaps there is something in the ozone 
here. Perhaps there is a difference in the 
way they live. Workmen who in Germany 
seemed mere automatons have manifested 
a marked change soon after coming to this 
country. They no longer, regard certain 
prescribed evolutions as a day’s work. ‘They 
acquire initiative.” 

Mr. Vauclain said the factories in Ger- 
many were unusually busy and that in the 
Krupp plant many miscellaneous products 
were being manufactured. Locomotive 
plants were working full time and had 
orders to keep them busy for more than a 
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year to come. His last trip to Europe was 
not made to get new -usiness, although he 
did enter into a competition against European 
manufacturers to send a small order of loco- 
motives to a certain country outside Europe, 


which he did not care to name. He con- 
fesses that he is awaiting the outcome of this 
bid with special interest—JoHN BuRNAM. 


Our Corporation Income 
NCOME TAX RETURNS provide a 


mass of statistical information, out of 
which the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 


since 1916 been compiling an annual volume. 
The compilation from the returns filed in 


1920, i.e., for 1919, has now appeared. 

For 1916 the number of corporations fil- 
ing returns was 341,000 and 39 per cent of 
them had no net income but “showed in the 
red.” For 1917 the number had risen to 
351,000, and the percentage which had deficits 
dropped to 33. War times would seem to 


test corporations in more ways than one; THE LARGEST HIGH-HEAD 


for 1918 there were 317,000 reporting and 








6 per c f this ber had in- 
pe et: AND THE LARGEST LOW. 
°° The pease tne of all corporations, both H E A D H YDRO “ E LECTRIC 
those making money and those losing it, in | 
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t I centage of deductions acc 
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arrive at net income, are still more impres- 


320,000 corporations and 34 per cent with 
these years was: 
oN Ee ore ee 86,463 ,000,000 B O é 4 H D E V E L O Pp E D B Y 
of inflation that had been incident to war, 
sive. Thes 5 yes were: 
sive se percentages were iis aie O V E R E IG H ‘i M I E L IO N 


hers - TONS OF COAL TO DATE 


Such percentages mean that net income, 
before taxes, was much more constant in 
figures than gross. For these years net in- 
come of corporations, with subtraction of 
deficits of corporations not having any net, 
was: 





Se eee $ 8,109,000,000 
ae eet ee 10, 101,000,000 
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The data given above for corporations 
alone will illustrate the possibilities, and at ! ONE 
the same time indicate something about the 


trend of business and of returns from busi- 


ness operations. INCORPORATED 





Justice and Judicial Pay 
UDGES’ SALARIES have not been very 


responsive to the course of the cost - 

iving, but during 1921 nine states increase 

the compensation of the judges of their su- DIVISION 

preme courts. Pennsylvania is the most lib- 

eral, paying the judges of its highest court y 

$3,000 more a year than the judges of the AS 

United States Supreme Court receive. If 

New York votes favorably next fall upon a 

constitutional amendment, the members of 

its highest court will be on an equality in BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 

compensation with the Pennsylvania judges. CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street CLEVELAND, Leader News Bldg. 
Of course, judicial salaries in the United SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Union Arcade 

States do not compare with those paid in 

England, where the chief justice receives al- 

most three times the salary paid to the Chief 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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Cheer Up! It Has Been Worse 


By H. M. RAILSBACK 


Of Deere and Company, Moline, Iil. 








Hard Times, gets on your nerves 

these days—if you are beset by whis- 
pering glooms which tell you that the 
old duffer is acting worse this year 
than ever before and has made arrange- 
ments for a long stay, then try the 
following prescription. There is a real 
“smile-kick” in what it calls for. 

Take the back trail of Hard Times, 
back around the intervening years of 
Good Times, to the early ‘90s of the 
last century. 

Don’t depend upon your memory to 
take you back, for memory is a poor 
preserver of the realities of a period 
nearly thirty years past. 

Read newspapers, magazines and 
business literature then published, and 


I the visit of that pestiferous guest, 


from those records of humanity learn all. 


how Hard -Times was acting and how 
business was reacting. 


brink. 


had closed its doors. 


Yet We Got Over It 


EARLY six hundred banks in the United 
States suspended payment, and there were 
16,000 commercial bankruptcies. 
“the abyss of insolvency,” and Italy was on the 
In Russia, famine and pestilence prevailed, 
and in Australia nearly every bank of consequence 
American farmers were so 
hard pressed that they could hardly find where- 
with to buy smoking tobacco. 

Such were the conditions in 1893, as revealed 
in newspapers and magazines of that time. 
ing back on them, the period from which the 
world is now emerging seems not so gloomy, after 
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Imagine that you are living back in 


Greece was in 


Look- 


people of that time faced their future. 
How could it have been possible, we 
wonder, that those bitter merchants and 
farmers of 1894 could not foresee the 
long period just ahead of them when 
the measure of prosperity and happiness 
and useful living was far greater than 
before the depression, and when they, 
themselves, could look back at the time 
which they had considered utterly dis- 
astrous and see it as only a hill in the 
road of progress! 

Yet, that pessimism was due to a 
deep-seated trait of human _ nature. 
Regardless of the fact that no business 
conditions are permanent, a great many 
people, when times are booming, see 
no end of the boom, and likewise, when 
times are hard, they are blind to the 
signs of good times just ahead. Not 
until the bad times or good times have 
developed considerably, do they arouse 
themselves to the changed conditions— 





those times, doing business as a merchant 

or as a farmer. What is the trend of the 
news that you read, and what are you and 
your neighbors thinking and saying? 

Take a glance at the foreign news first. 

In Russia, famine and pestilence were 
causing widespread ruin in every department 
of commercial life. 

Business bankruptcies and hard times were 
general in Germany. 

A tremendous panic had paralyzed busi- 
ness in the Argentine. 

In Australia, nearly every bank of any 
consequence had been obliged to shut its 
doors, and every commercial interest is in- 
volved with the banks in deepest distress. 

“Greece has fallen into the abyss of insol- 
vency; Italy still reels on the brink,” said 
a dispatch from London. 

Then turn from these pictures of business 
disasters in foreign countries to the condi- 
tions then existing in America. 

Here, there was a pall of doubt, dis- 
couragement and bitterness. Writers in 
newspapers and magazines were lubricating 
their vocabularies with gallons of gloom and 
pouring forth articles that told the tribula- 
tions of the people and foretold greater 
disasters to come. The popular song was a 
wail that carried the refrain: “Hard Times, 
Hard Times, come again no more.” Now 
and then you heard or read cheery comment, 
but the optimistic note was overwhelmed by 
groaning forebodings; much as, in the choir 
of the church we used to attend, the sweet 
treble of the girl who could sing was drowned 
out by the butcher’s “bear-tone.” And there 
are facts that seem to support the popular 
pessimism. 

You read in a business review: 


Between January 1 and October 1 of the 
past year (1893), 585 banks suspended pay- 
ment. Of these banks, the suspension of only 
171 was temporary. During the same period, 
over one billion, two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of railroad property of the country was 
placed in the hands of receivers. And in the 
same time there were 16,000 bankruptcies of 
business conce-ns with an aggregate loss of 
$460,000,000. 

With factories everywhere closed down, 
caring for the unemployed was a national 





problemi. Every large city had emergency or- 
ganizations to relieve the destitute. Pictures 
and stories of the lines at municipal free 
soup kitchens were featured in the news- 
papers. “Coxey’s army” was organizing for 
its march to Washington. Government 
figures for the year showed a tremendous 
decrease in the revenue from tobacco, and 
a leading newspaper pointed out that 
“When Lemuel Squiggs, who has chewed and 
smoked nigh on to fifty years, can’t find 
a nickel to buy a sack of Old Hillside or 
a rectangle of Star, times are indeed hard.” 
Farmers especially were hard hit. Said 
another business review of that day: 


The large crops in 1891 in cotton and grain 
made our farmers feel rich, They knew of 
foreign shortages, and they didn’t wait to see 
whether all their expectations of enormous ex- 
ports at famine prices would be realized. They 
began to spend what they thought their raw 
materials would buy in the markets, and, in- 
spired by the prospects, many of them were not 
satisfied with the first prices made on their 
crops. They held on, but they bought liberally 
of manufactured goods; they bought silk dresses 
for their wives, new pianos for their daughters, 
and in other ways they anticipated far too 
much, 


So, bitter days came to the farmers. In- 
stead of the big income which they expected 
from the sale of their crops and live-stock, 
they had nothing but big debts. ‘They needed 
money, but they couldn’t get it. There was 
no market whatever for their hogs. Corn 
wasn’t considered worth hauling to town at 
the market price of fourteen cents a bushel. 
Eggs were selling at eight cents a dozen. 
With money disappearing from its usual 
channels and with banks going under, in- 
terest rates were rising. And even at the 
rising rates, the majority of the farmers 
were unable to borrow money that was direly 
needed to tide them over. 

Those are examples of the conditions you 
find when you get back to 1893 and 1894. 
Looking at them from our vantage point in 
1922, and knowing, as we do, the richness 
of the intervening years, we well may smile 
at the doubt and despair with which the 





and for that they suffer, while the alert 
profit. 

Here we are at the beginning of this 
new year of 1922. The painful paroxysms of 
1920 are history. We have gone through 
the deflation, the liquidation, the depression, 
the readjustment and the rebuilding of 1921. 
General business bears a number of scars as 
the result of the transition, but new wounds 
of serious import are missing. We found at 
the end of the year that the prosperity of 
the country was astonishingly better than 
the early months promised. The total pro- 
duction of material wealth in 1921—the out- 
put of farms and factories—has been con- 
servatively estimated at 38 billion dollars— 
50 per cent more than in 1914. Business in 
general at the end of the year was rated at 
60 per cent of normal, and growing better 
every month. 

We have more gold in our possession than 
we ever had before. Money is more plen- 
tiful. Commercial paper is now being dis- 
counted on a more normal basis. With 
money plentiful and with business conva- 
lescence at a point which conservative insti- 
tutions consider safe, the nation’s dollars are 
going to work. 

The sky is rapidly clearing for the farm- 
ers. The man’who has been producing milk, 
butter, eggs, fruit, potatoes—in short, the 
man who has practiced diversified farming 
—has hardly felt the depression. And the 
actual financial condition of the others is bet- 
ter now than it has been at any time since 
the autumn of 1920. They have liquidated 
much of their crops. They have paid many 
of their debts. Many thousands have been 
enabled to knock off their financial shackles 
and secure freedom for profitable future 
operations, through the credit relief given 
by the War Finance Corporation. 

Domestic and foreign demand has brought 
about a great decrease in the surplus of 
farm produce. The world’s supply of bread 
grains is now estimated at less than what 
the world will need before the next crop. 
Every one of the rapid strides that domes- 
tic business is now taking results in more 
buying in the cities; decreases the surplus 
of farm products and brings nearer a gen- 
eral equalization of supply and demand 
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Plans are most 
important now 











If you let *‘A”’’ represent the cost of 
plans now and you can build for the 
cost represented by “*B’’ at bottom 
costs, why pay as much as *‘C"’ for 
the same building on arising market? 


GOOD PLANS are the bestinvest- 
ment a prospective building owner 
vemeusen Call make. They cost but little in 
Zranonss comparison with the building itself 
but determine its whole character, 
appearance and usefulness. The prepara- 
tion of good plans and specifications takes 
almecst as much time as the erection of the 
building itself. 
The wise business man plans extensions 
when business is dull, then with plans 
ready, buys at the bottom and rides up 
with the market. 
THE H. K. FERGUSON CO. 
Builders 
6523 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND Phone: Randolph 6854 


1637 Monadnock Blk. CHICAGO Phone: Harrison 1786 
31 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK Phone: Murray Hill 3073 
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ONE OF AME 


Engineers -:- 


RIGAS BEST BUILDERS 








What’s the 
Outlook for 
Auto Stocks ® 


The answer will be found 
in the first of a series of 
special analyses, covering 
every group of listed stocks, 
now running in 


STANDARD DAILY 
TRADE SERVICE 


““A Condensed Survey and Fore- 
cast of Business Everywhere.” 


A copy will be sent free of charge 
to business men, bankers and 
brokers requesting it on their dusi- 
ness stationery. 


STANDARDSTATISTICS 
COMPANY, INC. 


‘*The World’s Largest Financial 
Publishing House.’’ 


New York City 


47 West Street 





THE NATION’S BUStTNESS 


which will be reflected in profitable prices 
for farm products Furthermore, the return 
of financial stability in foreign countries, 
quickened by the results achieved by the 
conference on disarmament, greatly improves 
the prospect for the American farmer. 

Railroads have already put into effect a 
reduction of freight rates on farm crops and 
are readjusting their business for further 
reductions that will affect all commodities. 

Those and other signs tell that Old Hard 
Times is losing his grip. His call is about 
over. He isn’t prolonging his visit this time 
as he did in the early ’90’s, nor has he 
caused the general suffering that he did then. 
His coming found the people of this country 
perhaps worse prepared in spirit than in 
1893, but far better prepared in a material 
way. This time he found a banking system 
that was panic-proof. . This time there has 
been no nation-wide crash, no long period 
when, month after month, unbroken clouds 
of gloom and despair hung low over a busi- 
ness world apparently ruined. This time 
there have been sections of the country where 
the spell of Hard Times was quickly 
broken. 

All over the country the process of “mov- 
ing out” the effects of Hard Times has been 
going on for months. And while. Hard 
Times has been moving out, Good Times has 
been moving in. There has been nothing 
spectacular about the change. It may not 
have been observed by many of those who 
have been mainly engaged in entertaining 
the glooms of Hard Times. It may still be 
news to the crowd of “wishers” who have 
been getting stiff-necked doing nothing but 
watching for the prosperity parade to come 
tooting around the corner. But the change 
is progressing. The period of Good Times 
—a long period, say the business forecasters 
—is beginning. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
Old H. Times is only looking for another 
package of hardships to open. He is look- 
ing for his hat. He will soon be a back 
number—just a memory. Now is the time 
to turn to Good Times, or, as the slogan of 
the South Dakota Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation puts it, it’s time to “smile and work.” 


Recent Federal Trade 
Decisions 


CASE of wide interest to manufacturers 

and dealers in toilet goods throughout 
the country is now before the Federal Trade 
Commission. The formal complaint charges 
two soap manufacturers with “false and 
misleading advertising.” 

The complaint alleges that the companies 

make soap labeied “Olive Bouquet’ and 
“Olive Castile” which contain no olive oil; 
“Medicinal Toilet Soap” which contains no 
medicine; Peroxide Soap which contains no 
hydrogen peroxide; “Palm Coco” and 
“Palmo” with no palm oil; “Witchhazel” 
with ne witch-hazel. 

It is asserted in the complaint that the 
public has a widespread belief that soaps 
without animal fat are less injurious and 
that they are induced by misrepresentation 
to buy soaps marked as described. 

Recent formal complaints served involve 
a number of oil companies which, it is 
charged, have deceived the public by mis- 
leading and fraudulent advertisements in 
selling their stock. 

Of cases decided in the last month pre- 
ceding this issue of The Nation’s Business 
by far the larger number had to do with the 
“giving of gratuities.’ One case against a 
ship chandler is typical. There the com- 








Once in 
ee 
Years 


more likely five—a peculiar turn in 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 


Such developmenthasalready begun! 


abson 


REPORTS 


Speculative Bulletin just off the 
press, gives you the plain unbi 
facts on the situation and outlines 
the peculiar opportunity afforded by 
this sudden change. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Bulletin and Boéklet—‘‘Gerting the Most 
From Your Money’’--is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 

Tear out the Memo —now—and hand it to 
your tary when you dictate the 
morning’s me ope | 


Merely ask for Bulletin No.D41 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Subarb of n) 

The Largest open Its Character 


So MEMO 
For Your Secretary 


Write R W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Welle: Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 4 ~tasso a 
br foe ee PE 
an let, 

Most from Your Money’”’ 
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Distribution of. Overhead 
Is a Crime 


Efforts to find com by percentage on direct 
wages is a dangerous delusion. Stop it. 


There is No Overhead 


Modern conditions demand modern methods 
or failure threatens. 














Send for the General Managers’ 
Expense Analysis, Free 











oT ENGINERAIN 


m™DENHAM COSTFINDING@ 


* COST ENGINEERING SERVICE 


407N Sloan Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
























DIRECT EVIDENCE INCREASES SALES 


fEndereqeant letters in your filesare of little value. But in the 
hands of your aalounen. they produce business. Hard-shell pros- 
pects: demand proof, Put your endorsement letters to work by far- 
nishing facsimile copies to your satesmen. We make photographic 
copies from anything written, printed or drawn--without the use of 
glass plates or expensive cuts. Mail orders given prompt atten- 
tion. Get our samples and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
41 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Experience Counts 
in Hotel Finance! 


Our first counsel to com- 
mittees formed of your 
citizens to investigate 


the hotel problems of 


your city is this: 


to the financial spe- 
cialist, ask this ques- 
tion: “What hotels 
have you financed?” 
—then investigate 
those hotels! 


We urge this query when 
investigating our own 
record of achievement— 
a record that has been 
equaled by none! Urge 
it in the strongest possi- 
ble terms. 


“Financing Your City’s 
New Hotel” gives a long 
list of successful commu- 
nity-built hotels recently 
financed by this organi- 
zation. Have you had 
your copy? 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.- Harrisburg. Penna. 
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THe NATYON’S BUSINESS 


plaint alleged that cash commissions were 
given to captains and other ship officers to 
induce the purchase of food products from 
respondent. The commissions, according to 
the complaint, amount to from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the invoice price of the goods sold 
and are added by the firm to its bill, which 
is paid by the shipowners without knowledge 
of the commisions received by the officers. 
This practice, the complaint charged, has the 
tendency to cause competitors of the respond- 
ent to give like commissions for the purpose 
of protecting their trade, and the added cost 
of doing business is eventually borne by the 
public. 

Two manufacturers and dealers in dye 
stuffs also were ordered to cease and desist 
on charges of commercial bribery. In one 
case it was alleged that 10 per cent of the 
company’s entire yearly business is paid out 
in cash commissions to induce sales. 

Two firms of merchant tailors came under 
the ban. In their case the order prohibits 
the respondents from using the word “mills” 


as part of their firm name or style of busi- * 


ness, or in any manner indicating that the; 
own or operate a mill, unless as a matter 
of fact they do own or operate a mill. It 
was the contention of the commission at the 
trial of the case that respondents’ use of the 
word “mills” as part of the firm name led 
customers to believe that materials bought 
from respondents reached them direct from 
the mills and that therefore they were lower 
in price than they otherwise would have 
been. 

A case of misbranding against two manu- 
facturers of razors was dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction, since interstate commerce was 
not involved. Three cases containing razors 
were marked with a price above what was 
actually charged in order, it was asserted, 
to deceive the purchasers as to the real value 
of the razors. 

Also dismissed were complaints of re- 
stricting competition by rebates and discounts 
made against nine manufacturers of type- 
writing and calculating machines. 





U. S. Taxes and Mexican Income 


N the Revenue Act of 1921 Congress did 

not include tax exemption for Americans 
resident abroad, upon income derived abroad, 
except for residents of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. While this action of Congress 
was received with manifest disappointment 
by American business men in foreign coun- 
tries, one American chamber of commerce 
abroad, the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico, believes that it has a 
good chance to secure relief through legal 
channels. Through the Special Income Tax 
Committee of that chamber, nearly a hun- 
dred Americans in Mexico, most of them 
members of that chamber, have arranged 
with Mr. Charles Claflin Allen, of St. Louis, 
for the filing of a suit in one of the United 
States district courts. The suit will be 
brought in the name of a member of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, 
who derives all of his income from sources 
in Mexico. It is felt that this is the best 
case to try first since the issues are clearly 
defined. 

If the case is won a ruling will then be 
sought from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue exempting Americans resident in 
Mexico, whose income is derived partly in 
Mexico and partly in the United States, 
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Sell Service 


Render Service 


Back in 1896 the first AC Green 
Trading Stamp was given to a fru- 
gal housewife in New England asa 


discount for cash. 


In 1922 thousands of merchants 
throughout the land are daily issu- 
ing millions of A Green Trading 
Stamps to thrifty guardians of the 
household allowance—as a dis- 


count for cash. 


Since 1896 merchandising has ex- 
perienced many changes. For 
twenty-five years, however, the 
JAC Green Stamp, adhering closely 
to its principle of rewarding cash 
customers, has continually builded 
business for the merchant and en- 
couraged the soundest and safest 
method of trading by the con- 
sumer; coin on the counter instead 


of names on the books. 


It matters not whether it be the 
merchant in the metropolis or the 
general store on “Main Street,”’ 
each one endorses the Sperry 
Service because—IT SERVES. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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from the payment of tax upon that part of 
the income derived from sources in Mexico. 
If such a ruling is not obtained, a second 


suit will be brought covering this second 
class of citizens. SS | oe 
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Log of Organized Business 











Insurance Department Head 
AMES L. MADDEN, of New York, has 


been appointed manager of its Insurance 
Department by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The naming of Mr. 
Madden completes within the headquarters 
of the Chamber the organization of new 
departments designed to represent the major 
divisions of business. 

Mr. Madden comes to the Chamber from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
where he has been directing the work of the 
company’s Policyholders’ Service Bureau. He 
will take up his new duties about the middle 
of March. 

The Chamber’s Insurance Department was 
created to promote the expansion of Amer- 
ican insurance nationally and internationally 
and to bring the seller and buyer of insurance 
into agreement regarding the fundamental 
principles of insurance. It is not intended 
to take the place of nor to duplicate the 
work of insurance organizations but rather 
to serve as a focal point for all branches of 
the insurance business. It will form a medi- 
um for expression of opinion by all classes 
of insurance on current business subjects, 
just as the Chamber as a whole is able to 
perform a national service in obtaining and 
presenting the consensus of business thought 
for the benefit of the government and the 
public. 

Aside from its function of coordinating the 
common interest of the insurance field the 
Insurance Department will render a direct 
service to the Chamber’s insurance clientele 
and also will supply to business men generally 
detailed information regarding insurance 
problems. 

“In selecting a new manager for the In- 
surance Department,” said Elliot H. Good- 
win, resident vice-president of the Chamber, 
“we have sought the services of a man who 
is not a partisan of any branch of the insur- 
ance industry. The new manager of the de- 
partment has not been selected because he 
is a life man or a fire man, a mutual man 
or a stock company man, but because he 
is a man we believe can carry out and ex- 
pand the policies of the Chamber. 

“A canvass of the country was made to 
secure the right man, a man who would be 
able to give to the membership of the Cham- 
ber such information regarding insurance 
matters as is being furnished regarding manu- 
facturing, distribution, financial and trans- 
portation affairs by other Chamber depart- 
ments.” 

Mr. Madden is a graduate of Washington 
College and holder of a law degree from 
New York University. As director of the 
activities of the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan it was his work to 
carry on educational efforts among the com- 
pany’s policyholders. During the war he was 
an ordnance officer, charged with speeding up 
production in plants supplying munitions. 


Commercial Aviation 
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He has his overalls 


with him too 


Each “Cleveland”’ sales representative is an 
expert in the use of drills and reamers. His 
training in the factory teaches him to solve such 
problems. 


When he walks into your office, he is there 
to solve your drilling and reaming problems. 
Put them up to him. He has his overalls with 
him, too, ready to go out into your shop and 
help you. 


Behind him stands The Cleveland’ Twist 
Drill Co.—producing: the most complete line of 
carbon, Mezzo and High Speed drills. 


Bring your drilling or reaming problems to 
us. Let us tell you about Mezzo, Peerless and 
other money-saving tools. We can help you 
not only to obtain greater production but at a 
less cost per drilling or reaming operation. 








The TWIST DRILL 
COM PANY 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO-LONDON 


NATIONAL legislation to encourage and 
4% regulate commercial aviation is recom- 
mended in a report of the Transportation 
and Communication Department Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Copies of the report were sent to 
members of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, and the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The report points out the need for having 





TRADE MARK REG. IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Types and Sizes 


PRU DENTIAL 


SECTIONAL STEEL BUILDINGS 
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TYPE i 
WIDTHS <-6-6-10-12/4 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
632 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
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Just think what that means to 
you! 


When you must save money, 
and, equally emphatically, mus/ 
quickly provide additional build- 
ings—for any purpose whatso- 
ever—Blaw- Knox Prudential 
Buildings ‘“‘come complete’ to 
you, at once, and at a fraction 
of the cost of especially designed 
buildings. 


Made in seven types, in any 
width from 4 feet to 60 feet in 
the single span, and in any de- 
sired length. Designed partic- 
ularly for light manufacturing, 
storage, warehousing, field work, 
garages, and for housing men, 
materials, and equipment. Steel 
sash, windows, doors, skylights, 
ventilators, etc., furnished as 
desired. Absolutely standard in 
all parts. Fireproof, weather- 
proof, waterproof. 


Write for catalogue 


New York-Boston-Chicago-Detroi!-Baitimore 
Birmingham-San Francisco-London-Eng. 
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adequate facilities within the Department of 
Commerce for promoting commercial aero- 
nautics. 


Commercial air transport in the United 
States is in the doldrums and apparently will 
remain so until it is given legal and economic 
status by federal, or at least by unified state 
action, said the report. Properly developed 
and articulated with present transportation sys- 
tems this new agency can become a most valu- 
able addition to the nation’s specialized carrier 
capacity in peace as well as in war. 

At present, nation-wide regulative legislation 
is greatly needed, not only for the ordinary 
needs of public safety but also to establish the 
legal status and fesponsibilities of air trans- 
port in national and international business. 
Canada, Australia and European nations al- 
ready have provided such legislation. With- 
out practical encouragement, commercial aero- 
nautics in America will continue to lag behind 
foreign development to such an extent as to 
constitute a menace to future security and to 
delay fatally the essential commercial develop- 
ment in which America should rightly stand 
first. 


The report recommends in principle: 


The immediate support of basic national 
legislation on aeronautics providing for ap- 
propriate regulatory procedure. 

Such legislation should be broadly conceived, 
in the nature of an enabling act providing for 
the adoption, administration, and improvement 
from time to time of an aeronautical code un- 
der proper government authorization created 
by the act. 

Adequate facilities within the Department 
of Commerce for promoting the regulation and 
development of commercial air transport oper- 
ations in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Intrastate legislation and operations to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the basic federal 
legislation. 

Encouragement of widespread public support 
of this essential aeronautical legislation. 


International Chamber Growing 
NoORw AY is the latest country to make 
a 


application for afhliation with the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Applica- 
tion for membership was recently made 
through the Norwegian National Committee, 
which is made up of representatives of the 
leading business organizations of Norway. 
The admission of Norway into the Inter- 
national Chamber will mean that practically 
all the important countries of Europe, ex- 
cepting the central powers and Russia, have 
become connected with the International 
Chamber. Altogether there are more than 
twenty nations holding membership in the 
International Chamber. 


Perpetual Inventory 


SOME of the advantages to be had from 

perpetual inventory or stores control are 
pointed out in a bulletin just issued by the 
Fabricated Production Department of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. The bul- 
letin says: 


When capital is in the form of cash, it is 
carefully protected, its receipt and disburse- 
ment safeguarded, its custodians held to a 
strict accounting, but once this capital is con- 
verted into materials there is a tendency to 
become lax, to lose sight of the value of the 
investment, to husband the capital less dili- 
gently, to tolerate practices that are wasteful, 
ineficient and needlessly expensive. 

To those firms and organizations who are 
not satisfied that their material investment is 
at an efficient minimum, who suffer period- 
ically from shortages of material, who are 
unable to make monthly profit and loss state- 
ments, who fret at the prospect of the annual 
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physical inventory, who are not adequately 
conserving their material investment by giving 
it the best of physical care, to such the per- 
petual inventory is recommended. 

The perpetual inventory will show the past 
and present consumption of material, and will 
allow for a revision of the quantities of ma- 
terial carried to comply with present market 
and production conditions; will indicate the 
items that are slow moving, over-stocked and 
non-standard. The perpetual inventory ties up 
here with the problem of standardization. In 
fact, the standardization policy cannot proceed 
far without the information and data supplied 
by the perpetual inventory system. 

An efficient stores or perpetual inventory 
system, and that alone, will provide for: 

1. Sufficient material to meet production re- 
quirements so that production shall at least 
not be checked by a lack of necessary ma- 
terial. 

2. A minimum investment in inventories 
which is of supreme importance at the 
present time. 

3. An orderly and accessible arrangement 
of material and the physical safeguarding 
of material from the elements and theft. 

4. The elimination of the burdensome and 
inaccurate annual physical inventory. 

5. A monthly closing by giving the amount 
and value of material on hand at any time. 

6. An invaluable record in case of fire loss. 

7. A safeguard against the accumulation 
of obsolescent material. 





What Uncle Sam Owes 


ERE in brief is what the Government 
owes and when it must pay: 


Billion 

dollars 

The public debt is about .............. 23.5 
Of this amount there falls due within the 

next 15 months a total of about ..... 6.2 


This 6.2 billions is made up of the 
following: 


OEY TROIOB seas p08 bprhie''s 9 < ewe 3.5 
Due in 15 months (May 20, 1923) 
Freasury Cortiicstes: 3... iies caiceics 2.2 


Due in varying amounts in from 
1 to 10 months. 
War Savings Securities ........... 5 
Due in 10 months (January 1, 1923) 


6.2 
In addition there are: 
“LRCORELE ROO aah ka 06K Poets ave es A 
Due in June and September, 1924 
6.9 
THE WAR LOANS 
The war loans mature in this order: 
Billion 
dollars 
1. (1923) Victory Liberty Loan ......... 3-5 
Redeemable June 15 and De- 
cember 15, 1922 
Payable May 20, 1923 
2. (1928) Third Liberty Loan ......... 3.6 
Payable September 15, 1928 
3. (1938) Fourth Liberty Loan ......... 6.3 
Redeemable October 15, 1933 
Payable October 15, 1938 
4. (1942) Second Liberty Loan ......... 3.3 


Redeemable November 15, 1927 
Payable November 15, 1942 

5. (1947) First Liberty Loan ......... 1.9 
Redeemable June 15, 1932 
Payable June 18, 1947 


_ [Within twenty-five years, that is, by the 
time of the maturity of the First Liberty Loan 
in 1947, not only all of the war loans will 
have become payable but practically all of the 
present indebtedness of 23.5 billion dollars will 
have become payable. ] 








THE NATION'S BUSTIRESS 


Pressed Steel 
Pump Back, 
Housing 





Weight 7 Ibs. 
=p 


Cast Iron 
Pump Back. 
Housin 
Weight 2) Ibs. 








When Costs 


Must Come Down 


ad meeting competition makes you get down to bedrock 
facts and consider every material and production cost — 
consider “pressing it from steel instead.” Hundreds of parts 
formerly cast are now made from pressed steel at lower cost. At 
the same time pressed steel is adding brand new selling features 
to well known products. 


The pump back hous- 
ing was one of four 
pressed steel parts in 
this pump assembly on 
which pressed steel 
saved 62 per cent of 


For example, the pressed steel pump back housing (shown above) 
was developed by us for The Wayne Tank and Pump Company 
at a saving of two thirds in material! Lighter weight, less freight, 
more capacity to stand abuse, less cost in finishing and assembling —~ 
all great selling advantages for the manufacturer—tresulted. 


Get the full details 


An illustrated folder tells the complete, interesting story about 
the pressed steel pump assembly developed for the Wayne Com- 
pany. This folder explains the immense economy of pressed 
steel in replacing castings and points out how our engineering 
department works with you from a sample casting or blue print. 
If you are using any cast parts, it will be to your advantage to 
the weight write for a copy of the folder and find out what pressed steel 


can do for you. Mailed free on request. 


‘“‘Press it from Steel Instead” 


+ YOUNGSTOWN ~ PRODUCTS 
AGRICULTURAL AUTOMOTIVE 





TOOL & WEIGHT BOXES SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS ‘CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS ‘TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 
LEVER LATCHES : FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEELS 
HARROW TOOTH CLAMPSCULTIVATOR SHIELIS CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS : BARREL HEADS  YOUNGSTOWNS 
COMPOUND BOXES 


LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES 





WHEEL DISCS 


FIREPROOFING 


* FOR > MANUFACTURER: & «BUILDER ~ 


COLD FORMED CHANNELS & ANGLES-BOTH HEAVY G- UGHT 
PARKER CORNER BEAD EXPANDEDMETAL 
MAHONING,ZEE 6 [DEAL METAL LATH 
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THE ~ YOUNGSTOWN « PRESSED * STEEL COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


WARREN, OHIO 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York—s5o0 East 42nd Street 
Chicago—220 South Srate Street 
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Are you get- 
ting the most 
out of your 

fire insurance? 







If you control large and 
valuable properties — ask 
yourself these gq 1estions: 











Is there a fire insurance com- 
pany that can send a compe- 
tent engineer to inspect our 
plant and point out the possible 
fire hazards? 

2. Is there a company that can 
give us consistent service in 
this respect and render regular 
reports of conditions in our 
plant for our information? 

3. If we wish to establish a regu- 
lar system of self inspection, 
can we turn to some company 
for help in such a matter? 

















4. Is there a company that gives 
such service and in addition 
has ample reserves and a past 
record that begets confidence? 











Thousands of concerns 
now insured in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany will answer these 
questions in the affirmative. 







Even 1f you are not a Hart- 
ford policyholder, we shall be 
glad to show you by examples 
how this Fire Prevention idea 
may be made practical. Write 
on your regular letterhead to: 









Department of 
Special Service 


Hartford Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
S.A. 








The Seal of Certainty 
on a 
Fire Insurance Policy 







There 1s a local agent of the 
Hartford near you. Shall we 
tell you his name? 
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Nation’s Business Observatory 


HE TRADE association sky may have 

been somewhat cleared by the publica- 

tion of the correspondence between 
Secretary Hoover and Attorney General 
Daugherty, but there are still doubters. Some 
of the comment of the trade papers might be 
summarized by this extract from an editorial 
article in The National Provisioner: 

Recent decisions of the federal supreme court 
as to what trade associations can do left it 
necessary to have further practical interpreta- 
tion. This the recently published correspond- 
ence seems to do—although some say it doesn't. 

Which is a conservative point of view. 

The Senate, as reported by our cherished 
contemporary, the Congressional Record, was 
distinctly worried—at least some if its mem- 
bers were. Said Senator Norris of Nebraska: 

Mr. President, it seems to me quite evident 
that whatever, if anything, is left of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law as it applies to big busi- 
ness has been repealed by Mr. Hoover in this 
article. If it means anything, it seems to me 
it means that in the future no attempt will 
be made to prosecute big business because it 
combines or forms a monopoly, providing it is 
done according to the methods mapped out in 
Mr. Hoover's letter, which means in effect, 
as I understand the article, that business con- 
cerns that want to combine and form a trust 
or a monopoly have only to announce that 
their combination is not in restraint of trade 
and is not a monopoly, at least as far as can 
be ascertained on outside observation. 


extile World draws more hope from the 
letters than do most of the other trade publi- 
cations: 

The reply of the Attorney General to the 
questions propounded by Mr. Hoover has a 
refreshing air of frankness about it that has 
been more or less lacking in certain previous 
pronouncements from this ofhce. The direct 
statement that nothing illegal can be noted 
in the majority of activities concerning which 
Mr. Hoover inquires is apparently a decided 
deviation from previous utterances on the same 
subject. 

While apparently misunderstanding the pur- 
port of one or two of Mr. Hoover's queries 
Mr. Daugherty certainly agrees in principle 
with the aims of trade associations even as to 
the gathering and dissemination of prices, al- 
though reserving the right to a contrary opinion 
in specific instances, where the application of 
the principle may be proven to be illegal. This 
stand on the part of a judicial officer of the 
Government is heartening at a time when busi- 
ness needs all the encouragement possible, in- 
stead of additional handicaps to successful 
operations. 


“A code for trade associations,” says Coal 
Age, and speaks of the tacit approval given 
by the Attorney General to the principles 
set forth by the Department of Commerce. 


But it adds: 


It is fundamental that the information col- 
lected and compiled must be equally available 
to the public, the buyer, as well as to those 
contributing to the facts. It is pointed out that 
in the past the associations giving out their 
data have been in the minority. This must 
be corrected. 

The support given to the association idea 
by the government is founded on the theory of 
mutual interchange of information, not only 
between members of a single group but between 
groups. The coal men must promulgate their 
facts to the buyers of coal, and the buyers of 
coal tell their results for the guidance of the 
coal industry. We are not in position to am- 
plify the trade bureaus and proceed ahead at 
full speed. We may be back where we were 


two years ago, but at least we have some 
assurance of non-interference. 


After all it is the courts which will decide, 
says Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter: 


The opinion of the Attorney General as 
expressed in his reply to a number of specific 
questions by the Secretary of Commerce igs 
concerned with a recital of permissible func- 
tions; scarcely any attempt is made to pro- 
nounce any prohibitions. This fact arises from 
the circumstances leading up to the expression 
of the informal opinion. 

As the inquiring Secretary had drawn a fair 
picture of the law abiding trade organization 
and sought simply to have his conception criti- 
cized, the Attorney General, justly cautious, had 
no reason to go beyond the inquiry. An out- 
and-out definition of what is legal and what is 
not, must, obviously, come from the courts. 


The Jron Age concerns itself chiefly with 
that provision of the Attorney General’s 
letter which reads: “Provided always that 
whatever is done is not used as a scheme 
or device to curtail production, or enhance 
prices, and does not have the effect of sup- 
pressing competition.” The Age seems to find 
more hope in the fact that “Attorney General 
Daugherty can be depended upon to act with 
deliberation,” than it does from anything he 
put in his letter. 

That same provision moves the Southern 
Lumberman to say: 


Just who shall exercise the right of judging 
whether or not these activities, if undertaken, 
encroach upon the inhibition thus laid down, 
Mr. Daugherty does not say, but he does say, 
however, that “it is impossible to determine 
in advance just what the effect of a plan when 
put into actual operation may be.” If the plan 
be adopted and natural causes force lumber 
prices upward, shall this be taken as prima 
facie evidence of the illegality of the plan it- 
self? Mr. Daugherty, it appears, reserves for 
himself the right to pass final judgment upon 
this form of activity; and his letter, while cast- 
ing a ray of light upon the subject, leaves the 
entire matter in an undesirable state of un- 
certainty. 


Higher Wheat and Straighter 
Marketing for the Farmer 


HE “pity the poor farmer” folks are now 

somewhat less active. The prices of many 
farm products are up, and that _ favorite 
method of farm relief, the cooperative mar- 
keting law, has gone through Congress. It 
makes the Secretary of Agriculture the judge 
of when a cooperative association has reached 
the point of monopolizing or restraining trade. 

Many farmer papers hail it as a panacea 
for all sorts of agricultural ills. A view 
much calmer, and more interesting for that 
very reason, is that of The National Stock- 
man and Farmer, which says: 


We have always believed that cooperative 
associations now possess the right to act col- 
lectively just as long as such action is not 
detrimental to public welfare or contrary to the 
rights of others. It is inconceivable that any 
legislation can stand which confers on coopera- 
tive associations power to commit acts con- 
trary to public interest. If this assumption 
is correct the new law will do little more than 
prevent a few prosecutions which could not 
have succeeded under other’ circumstances. 
Just now we know of no legitimate agricul- 
tural cooperative effort that is being assailed 
at law, and we have never known of one that 
was successfully assailed. 


An opinion from a source which cannot be 
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considered as sympathetic with the agricul- 
tural bloc is that of The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, which says: 


This last attempt of the bloc is a leap in the 
dark. Almost, listening to the debate, it would 
seem that the enactment is one done in despera- 
tion. A crisis, a terrible ‘Situation, exists. 
Something must be done. Is it to make .a huge 
“gesture”? Throw out the life-line, though 
those who are drowning cannot even swim far 
enough to grasp it. Save the perishing, though 
they must save themselves, yet are too far 
from succor, and will go down in the dark, 
deep waters before any aid can come. Let 
the farmers organize as capitalists if they can; 
if they can’t let them organize, nevertheless— 
though the foreign markets are far away and 
the little local associations offering products 
have no backing save a desire to get rid of 
hitherto middlemen, who could be held ac- 
countable to their contracts. No one can here- 
after say that legislation did not rise to the 
occasion. And though a brood of ‘‘associa- 
tions” gather, like an invasion of locusts to 
prey on the farmers at their own command, no 
one can point to the profits of middlemen ever 
again in the land of the free! 


Compare with this a view from a paper 
which represents the grain trade, The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, which sees nothing 
but ill results for the farmer more than for 
the middleman, whom the act intended to 
wipe out: 


There is opportunity made by the act for 
certain producers, aided by the impending 
Fordney tariff act, to squeeze American con- 
sumers with prices on certain products. 

So far, however, as the one real monopoly 
desired to be consummated by means of this 
act—nation-wide control of the grain markets 
by farmers’ organizations—there is not the 
slightest danger of such a thing. 

The difference between collectively assem- 
bling, processing, storing, handling and mar- 
keting a handful of raisins, prunes, or oranges 
grown in narrow localities, and some billions 
of bushels of grain grown in all sections of 
the country precludes any such thought entering 
the mind of one capable of grasping the condi- 
tions involved in the problem of finding buyers 
for the grain and then of moving it from the 
farms to those buyers and to keep the buyers 
supplied during the many weeks intervening 
between harvests. 

It is quite out of the question that this studied 
attempt to enable grain growers to arbitrarily 
increase their prices in the face of an uncon- 
sumable surplus can come to fruition through 
collective marketing or by means of tariff pro- 
tection. The natural law and economic com- 
mon sense condemn it. The experience of the 
human race condemns it. Once the uncon- 
sumable surplus is given a fictitious local valua- 
tion, its volume increases and the difficulty 
of disposing of it is enhanced. Therefore 
ultimately agriculture is ruined for the time 
being by the effect of a law which stimulates 
production which cannot find a market and 
checks its sale abroad by enhancing its price. 


Meanwhile, wheat and other agricultural 
products have marched upward, either with 
or without the help of the bill. As the paper 
just quoted puts it: 


Everyone knew that agriculture would come 
back, but the suddenness of the rebound has 
been surprising. To the prophets of perpetual 
disaster the come-back must be peculiarly dis- 
concerting—let us hope not distressing—though 
all must confess to a certain pride of opinion 
and some to a peculiar confidence in their own 
powers of divination. But with wheat at $1.45, 
corn at 62 cents, and hogs at $11 at Chicago, 
and “strong at the close” on February 25, 
predictions of disaster to the farmer and utter 
ruin of agriculture for the future sounds like 
a chiid’s lament of universal ruin when the 
candy disappears. 

(Continued on page 52) 

















A book with a purpose 


Our 150 page book, “What Industrial Engineering In- 
cludes,” gives to every executive reading it a basis for action 
toward securing increased profits and reduced costs. 





Now, as never before, additional and, perhaps, sole 
profits must come from reduction of wastes and costs thru 
improvements in management aid thru direct efforts 
and actions of the executives and managers themselves. 


Including over 1oo definite things to do and over one 
thousand results, this book covers a wide field and we are 
confident that no executive will read it without benefit to 
himself, and to his company. 


It is indexed so you can easily find data covering 
Reduced Inventories, Reduced Overheads, Reduced Lost Its main headings are: 


Sales, New Lines, Unused Plan Capacity, Estimating Price, Comiereatio€n ald “Shokan 


Tool Losses, Investment Turnovers, Routing and Shipping, of Finance 
Standardized Expenses, Use of Records, and hundreds of Managerial Control 
others. Accounting Control 


Sales Control 
Technical Control 
Production Control 
Personnel Control 
Industrial Analyses 


Requests quickly exhausted first edition and many endorse- 
ments compelled additional printings. A new supply is 
available and a copy will be sent without obligation to all 
executives requesting it. Requests upon firm stationery 
assure preferred attention. 


See for yourself the purpose of this book. Have your secretary write for a copy now 








Knoeppel 
| Organized Service 
C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


Vanderbilt Conc. Bldg. and E. 45th St. New York 









































FIREPROOF? 


Should a fire start in the 
Cunard Building, New York, 
it would have little chance of 
doing much damage. The 
fireproof construction of the 
building is backed with doors 
that are fireproof. Each'room 
is a fireproof building which 
would not permit a fire to get 
outside. 





Hollow metal doors and 
trim retard instead of feed 
a fire. 








A pair of Dahlstrom Hollow Metal 
Corridor Doors in the Cunard 
Building, N. Y. C. A copy of our booklet, ‘* Buildings As 
They Should Be,’ will be gladly sent 

you upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
481 Buffalo Street Jamestown, New York 
NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 19 So. LaSalle St. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 


3. Filing Systems 


L.B. Automatic Index 


4. Card Record Systems 


L.B. Sales Record 

L.B. Stock Record 

L.B. Card Ledger 

L.B. Visible Record File 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 
Steel 


Card index cabinets 
Counter-hight units 
Horizonta! units 

L.B. Card record desks 
Vertical units 

L.B. Record safe 


6. Supplies 
Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 


L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 


Metal tip guides 


rs. MAZTION’S 








Chart showing how L. B. saved costly 
time for the Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 





1914 


1921 


TIME FOR TRANSFERRING RECORDS 




















1921 
INE) 
NIGHT WORK ON FILES 


A filing service 
that saves 


Business today is taking a brand new thought 
from the completeness of L. B.’s service. (See 
panel at left). Business men everywhere are 
discovering that L. B.is turning files and records 
into business builders. 




















Alphabetic 7 
Geographic This means that sales and other departments 
Subject work more efficiently, and that costly space, time 


and labor are saved. 


L.B. can show you how to save time, labor 
and money in your filing and record departments. 
It can show you how to turn your filed facts into 
active business producers. It can show you how 
to take full advantage of your present equipment 
—how to use costly office space to maximum 
advantage. 


That done, L. B. can supply you with every 
filing and record need—filing and record keeping 
systems; steel and wood cabinets; and guides, 
folders and cards for every purpose. 


Call in an L. B. representative today—just ask 
your ’phone operator to get L. B. on the wire. 











Installs | 


I 
{Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets - Supplies | 











Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 

Albany Denver Louisville St. Louis © tan 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee St. Paul Distributors : 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis Scranton Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Birmingham Erie New Orleans Springfield San Francisco Seattle 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark Syracuse Portland, Ore. Oakland 
Buffalo — Hartford Pittsburgh Toledo F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Cincinnati Houston Portland Washington Los Angeles 
Cleveland Indianopolis Providence Worcester McKee & Wentworth 
Columbus Kansas City Richmond Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 

Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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Some reasons for the advance in wheat 
are given in the Modern Miller: 


There is a strong opinion that this advance 
found its incentive in New York and Liverpool, 
It came at a surprising time—in the face of the 
movement of the Argentine surplus. Chicago 


only figured as a clearing house; New York and _ 


Liverpool molded the opinion. When we look 
to Argentina we find some_ reduction in 
estimates of the surplus, but certainly the 
Argentine situation would not account for an 
advance in wheat from the low point, $1.03, 
to the high point, $1.4934, approximately 47 
cents. Argentina will not stand back now 
in moving its surplus. It came at a wonderful 
time for Argentina. 

Political unrest in India and a none too reas- 
suring situation there in wheat was a condi- 
tion that did not develop acutely enough to 
explain the advance. Then we look to Russia 
and Washington and we wonder if New York 
and Liverpool did not take the tip from these 
sources. There is a good deal of talk of a 
political wheat market. Russia, the second 
largest wheat producer in the world, has col- 
lapsed with a famine that is now being felt 
in Moscow and Petrograd. We are shipping 
them $20,000,000 worth of seed wheat. The 
Bolshevik government is buying $12,000,000 of 
supplies; the Senate is advocating a loan of 
$30,000,000 to aid them or make them help feed 
their own people with bread. There may even 
be some assurance that Russia is to be a steady 
buyer until next September, when the new crop 
is ready. 


Answering the Question 
“Who Gets It?” in Grain 


THAT causes that difference in price 

between the pig on the farm and the 
pork chop on the table? That question in 
one form or another has always been asked. 
The Price Current-Grain Reporter has found 
one answer in an advertisement printed in 
a local paper by J. K. McGonagle, a grain 
dealer at Washta, Iowa, and it’s worth 
reprinting as an answer to some talk of graft: 


Here is the way the graft is worked. On 
January 21 I paid 35c for No. 2 yellow corn 
and sold a car at 3634c. It was worth in 
Baltimore that day 61%c: 


Pe AE OOO: CSS o sacs ees sin eae 3 5.00 
Re ee eee ee eee eee 1.75C 
Freight to Baltimore ............: 23.50C 


Terminal buyer’s profit, for unload- 








ing, weighing and reloading 0.75¢ 
Baltimore broker’s profit ......... 0.25¢ 
61.25C 
No. 2 yellow corn was worth at 
United Kingdom or .Continental 
Ores. JAMUATY: Bi 2.05. ses cccaess 73-37¢ 
Less cost at Baltimore ............ 61.25¢ 
For unloading from cars to vessels, 
exporter’s profit, and ocean freight 
fod DRMIOTe soi acs chassis. 12.12C 


The Price Current points out that the 
word “profits” in the table is unfortunate, 
since 2.75 cents, which are so figured as the 
“profits” of three handlers, include a number 
of charges. 


Showing That Half as Much 
Oil Will Last Twice as Long 


N The Nation’s Business last month we 

commented editorially on our troubles in 
keeping track of the petroleum products, and 
now comes Petroleum Age, which sympa- 
thizes with us: 

Early in January the United States Geological 
Survey estimated the remaining petroleum re- 
serves of the United States at 9,500,000,000 
barrels. The February issue of the Scientific 
American, in an article bristling with wisdom 
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and statistics, gives us yet unrecovered only 
5,814,000,000 barrels. 

It seems to be going out pretty fast. At 
that rate it should be all gone about St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

But— 

The Geological Survey estimates, by its line 
of reckoning, that the oil will realiy iast twenty 
years, while the Scientific American chappie, 
with only about half as much, puts the “end 
point” fifty years off. 

If you need any more proof that the statistics 
on petroleum are queer, keep on reading. 
Around every corner there’s a. laugh. 





Look Before You Leap 
to Germany 


OULD it pay an American manufac- 

turer to take advantage of low labor 
costs in Europe and have part or all of his 
work done abroad? 

Putting aside any question of patriotism, 
what is the economic answer? 

These questions are pertinent, and they 
have been called to the attention of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor by an 
American manufacturer who has been ap- 
proached by an American company with a 
proposal that it arrange to have some of his 
products made abroad. 

The American manufacturer is Edward 
M. Waring, president of the American Elec- 
tric Cutting Machine Company, which makes 
automatic machinery for the garment trades. 
Some weeks ago Mr. Waring received a 
letter from the Interocean Holding Company, 
whose letterhead carried this line: 


“Organized at the instance of various Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Austrian and Czecho-Slo- 
vakian interests.” 


Here are three paragraphs from the letter: 


You have recently received from us a card 
in reference to “Helping Germany Come Back.” 

In this connection, you realize that labor 
conditions in Central Europe make it obvious 
that it might be advantageous to have some of 
your products manufactured there. 

Be that as it may, we know that you are 
interested in, at least, securing quotations on 
tentative quantities, 


The writer then announced that he was 
about to sail for Europe and would like Mr. 
Waring to send him a sample of his output 
with specifications and plans so that he might 
“secure manufacturing figures for reproduc- 
ing your article in Germany for resale in 
America.” 

Mr. Waring thought there was another 
point from which to view this. It seemed 
to him, as he wrote Secretary Hoover, that 
it was “a plan to transfer our industries 
bodily to Germany and work untold injury 
to both the business and labor interests of 
the country.” 

Apart from Mr. Waring’s point of view 
of the danger to the country as a whole, 
there is strong argument to be advanced that 
the individual manufacturer would be taking 
great risks in trying to make any part of his 
products abroad. The Foreign Commerce 
Department of the National Chamber calls 
attention to these five points which ought to 
be considered: 

1. The outstanding point is the general 
uncertainty in the German economic situa- 
tion. The present level of prices and wages 
in Germany must be considered in relation 
to the demoralization of exchange, the arti- 
ficially low prices of food, coal and rail 
transportation at national expense, uncer- 
tainty in regard to future taxation program, 
and the whole reparations problem. Even 
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Seattle 


Healthiest City in America 
EATTLE’S aver- 


age annual death 

rate for the past 
fifteen years was 9.78 
per 1,000,the lowest in 
the United States. 
Portland’s (Ore. ) 
10.75; Los Angeles’ 
14.45;Chicago’s 14.65; 
New York’s 15.83; 
San Francisco’s 15.92; 
Boston’s 17.64; Cincinnati’s 18.04, and New Orleans’ 
21.02. 


Seattle has the lowest death rate from tuberculosis, 
64.13 per 100,000, as against 152.98 for San Francisco, 
174.92 for Cincinnati, and 252.14 for Denver; also the 
lowest from dysentery, 16.26 per 100,000 as against 
107.03 for Buffalo. 


Seattle is the baby’s paradise. Only 51 out of 1,000 
babies born in Seattle in 1920 died the first year, con- 
trasted with 91 in Milwaukee, 101 in Buffalo, 102 in 
Boston, 106 in Baltimore, 108 in Pittsburg, and 134 in 
Fall River. 


Seattle’s health is due to an entire absence of severe 
heat and cold, of cyclones, hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and severe electrical storms, to a life-giving blend of 
sea and mountain air, an abundance of pure water, an 
exceptional milk supply, perfect drainage, a climate that 
lures one out into the open the year around and a scenic 
environment whose beauty and sublimity lift one 
above the petty worries of life. 


The climate gives a 20 per cent margin in manufac- 





turing costs over the East, due to the increased efficiency 





of labor. 


Seattle is a wonder city, the center of the richest area 
on the continent, the nearest American port to the 
wealth of the Orient and Alaska, and has tributary to 
it one-sixth of the nation’s water power. 


Manufacture in Seattle and distribute from Seattle 
for Pacific Coast and Oriental markets. Live in 
Seattle for the pure joy of living. Put your problems 
up to the SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
913 Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 






















































































Copyright by Lothrop. Seattle. 


Maximum temper- 
ature 1921—80 de- 
grees. Average 
maximum summer 
months’ tempera- 
ture for 20 years— 
71 degrees. 


Six transcontinental 
railroads, coastwise 
steamships, the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the Na- 
tional Parks, Pacific 
and Evergreen Auto- 
mobile Highways will 
bring you to Puget 
Sound for your vaca- 
tion. 


Write for the booklet, 
“The Charmed Land,” 
for vacations; or The 
Seaport of Success, for 
industrial and economic 
facts. 
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ROOTS f TRADE 


are buried in the economic soil of 
the nation. To grow in a healthy 
and normal manner they should 
be nourished by energetic and 
constructive banking service. 


To individuals, firms and com- 
mercial concerns in all parts of 
the country The Continental and 
Commercial Banks extend bank- 
ing service of a character designed 
to give life to the roots of trade. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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assuming that present conditions make for a 
low cost of production as compared with that 
prevailing in the United States, it would be 
extremely dangerous to decide on any policy 
on the basis of conditions which must neces- 
sarily be temporary. 

2. Taxation. In the recent note trans- 
mitted to the Reparations Commission, the 
German government has committed itself 
to a taxation program calculated to increase 
the total revenue from 55 to 100 billion 
marks, paper. Among the specific measures 
promised by the Government are: A continua- 
tion in a modified form of the present capital 
levy, an increase in the turnover tax from 
1% to 2 per cent, an increase in the coal tax 
from 20 to 40 per cent, an increase in certain 
customs duties and the collection of import 
duties on a gold basis, practical abolition of 
food subsidies, an increase in stamp taxes, 
and a compulsory internal loan of one billion 
marks, gold. According to a comparative 
study of tax burdens in Germany and France, 
made under the auspices of the Reparations 
Commission, the annual per capita burden of 
taxation in Germany, taking into considera- 
tion the internal purchasing power of the 
mark, ranged in 1921 (on the basis of the 
revenue collected during Jan.-Sept.) from 
$30.70 to $38.33, depending on the index 
number used as a basis for determining pur- 
chasing power. While it is true that the 
burden of taxation is lightened considerably 
by the enormous issues of paper money, the 
stabilization of exchange, and the consequent 
cessation of the flow of paper currency, which 
is regarded as a necessary basis for any per- 
manent program of reparations payments, 
will tend to intensify the effect of the tax 
burden and put an end to the enormous paper 
profits on which the present so-called German 
prosperity is based to a large extent. 

3. Exchange. The gain from the deprecia- 
tion of the German mark, as it affects costs 
of production, is due to the difference between 
the purchasing power of the mark in Ger- 
many and abroad. The internal price and 
wage levels generally lag behind the fluctua- 
tions in the exchange value of the mark. 
Even if we leave out of consideration the fact 
that this advantage disappears to a con- 
siderable extent in the cases of products 
made of imported raw material, which has 
to be bought with depreciated paper money, 
the constant fluctuation of the currency in- 
troduces a speculative element which should 
not exist in the conduct of sound business. 
The profits made under such conditions are 
very often affected .by such uncertain 
elements as the movement of exchange, the 
obtaining of an export permit, retaliatory 
taxation in countries of destination, domes- 
tic control of exchange and taxation. An- 
other very important point is that as condi- 
tions improve in Germany, the advantages 
derived from depreciated exchange will tend 
to disappear, and with the removal of arti- 
ficial restrictions and subsidies, the domestic 
purchasing power of the mark will tend to 
approximate its exchange value. 

4. Reparations. Whatever changes in the 
reparation terms may be agreed upon, it is 
safe to assume that they will involve con- 
siderable reforms in taxation, elimination of 
indirect government subsides, and, in all 
probability, a forced loan. An increase in 
freights rates averaging about 33 1-3 per cent, 
but utterly inadequate from the standpoint 
of eliminating the large deficit from the 
operation of the railways, went into effect 
on February 1 and an increase in the price 
of coal in accordance with the world market 
price has practically been decided upon. 

5. Labor conditions. The political and 
economic status of labor in Germany is 4a 
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very uncertain element in the situation. The 
dislocations in real wages resulting from the 
constant fluctuations of the mark are taken 
care of by changes in nominal wages. It is 
generally agreed that real wages are at pres- 
ent below the pre-war level and any attempt 
to meet the reparations payments by a 
further depression of the wage level may 
meet with considerable resistance on the part 
of labor organized along political lines. 





Cooperation in Foreign 
Trade 


By O. K. Davis 
Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 


FOREIGN loan policy that will enable 

idle factories to get to work.” 

This is one of the subjects to come 
before the annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to be held in Phila- 
delphia on May 10, 11 and 12. It illustrates 
a means by which the council hopes to im- 
press the fact that every workman, farmer, 
and business man is vitally interested in our 
trade with other countries, regardless of 
whether the thing he produces goes directly 
abroad or not. 

Methods by which our trade can be im- 
proved to the benefit of the entire country 
are to be devised—and remember that trade is 
a two-way word. The subjects will be dis- 
cussed by the leading business men of the 
country. Since the productive machinery of 
the United States has been so increased, our 
need for outside markets is greater than ever. 
Whether we wanted to or not, we have be- 
come a world power in finance and trade. 
If we are to hold the position to which our 
wealth and manufacturing ability entitle us, 
trade with other countries will have to be 
expanded. 

To supply a means by which individual 
problems can receive expert attention, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council has developed 
a Trade Adviser Service, which each year 
is becoming a more important feature of its 
convention. This Trade Adviser Service is 
designed to provide information on any for- 
eign trade problem and then to give advice 
as to how best to handle it. Every effort 
is being made through a national committee 
to organize the Trade Adviser Service to a 
point of maximum efficiency and helpfulness. 
E. P. Thomas, of the U. S. Steel Products 
Co., is supervising the service for the Foreign 
Trade Council; C. J. Warren, of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Co., is actively directing the 
selection of trade advisers; while C. Lyon 
Chandler, of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia, will have charge of local 
arrangements. 

The program of the National Foreign 
Trade Council meeting shows that this or- 
ganization has gone straight to the heart 
of the ills that are slowing up the work in 
our factories and tying up our ships. The 
general theme is “Financing and Expanding 
Foreign Trade.” The tentative program 
follows: ' 
First General Session, Wednesday morning, 

May 10: 

Call to order by James A. Farrell, chairman. 

Organization of Convention. 

A Foreign Loan Policy That Will Enable 

Idle Factories to Get to Work. 
A Practical Method of Putting Our Surplus 
Gold to Work in Financing Foreign Trade. 
Discussion: Advantage of this Policy to: 
General Farm Products, Manufactures, 
Cotton, the Foreign Trade Merchant. 
Second General Session, Afternoon: 
Effect of High Taxation in the Exchanges. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


‘Empress’ Express 
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Via Quebec and the St. Lawrence 
Only Four Days on Atlantic to 


Route to Europe 


ye Ben 








“Empress of 





CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON—HAMBURG 


Montreal, the largest inland 
port in the world, with its his- 
toric Chateau Ramezay and 
alluring side trips. 


Old French 
Canada 


| 
| 
| 





Quebec, the “Gibraltar 
of America,” with its 
Citadel, its Plains of 
Abraham, and memo- 
ries of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, with its 
old world French 
quaintness and 
charm, and palatial 
Chateau Frontenac. 








London 


Downthe the vitte the | 
St. Lawrence broad highway f 

traveled by La Salle, Cartier and \ 
Champlain, pioneering adventur- 
ers from the old world—with the 
beauties of primeval forest and 
tocky cliffs on either hand, the 
shores dotted with thriving ham- 





a The “Empress of France” will 

oe of be joined this spring by the 
— new “Empress of Scotland,” 

the largest liner on the St. Lawrence route. 


This new queen of the Canadian service is a 
magnificent oil-burning vessel of 25,037 gross 
tons with every appointment for the comfort 
of the traveler. Twelve public rooms, includ- 
ing regally decorated ballroom, music-toom, 
smoking-rooms, and palm garden. All the 
“Empress” trans-Atlantic liners have large 
well-ventilated staterooms, and service and 
cuisine to satisfy the most experienced travel- 
ers. Everything Canadian Pacific standard— 


none better. 


The Canadian Pacific 


One-Class : 
em : also offers a splendid 
% \. Service one-class service be- 
: y tween Montreal and Quebec and 


Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton 
and Antwerp. 





Bridging Two Oceans— pS es 
Linking Four Continents ‘ ard 





lets and busy towns. 


Then the broad expanse of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, past Anticosti, the Magdalens, 
Cape Breton Jsland and Newfoundland to the 
open sea. 


An “inland voyage” 
followed by four glo- 
rious days on the At- 
lantic. A fresh-water, salt-water journey on 
board one of the large finely appointed “Em- 
press” liners from Quebec to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg. 


A Fresh-Water, 
Salt-Water Journey 





Pacific is the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. With 19,600 miles of rail- 
way it reaches prac- oy 
tically every part of 
Canada and many 
parts of the United 
States. Its trans- 
Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific steamship serv- 
ices link America 
with Europe, Asia, 
the Orient and Aus- 
tralia. 








t 
Berlin 


For rates and full information about your ocean and rail trips, 


Ask the CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Apply to General Agents at 


. 49No. Forsyth St. 
405 Boylston St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 


Boston, Mass. 


Suffalo, N. Y. - « « 160 Peari St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. . 40 No. Dearborn St. Montreal, Can. . 
Cincinnati, O. - « « 430 Walnut St. 

vleveland, O. . - 1040 Prospect Ave. 


New York, N. Y. | Madison Ave. at 44th St 


.1239 Griswold St Pittsburgh, Pa. . - « 840 Sixth Ave 

605 So. Spring St Portland, Ore. . . . « « . 55 Third St 

. 611 Second Ave., So San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St 
‘ 41 St. James St Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Avs. 


St. Louis, Mo. . 420 Bovust St. 


Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World. 
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What is Prosperity ? 


Prosperity is a condition of sound business 


health. 


In the last eight years business has experi- 
enced stimulation and reaction, underproduction 
and overproduction, high wages followed by 
unemployment, extravagance and want, quick 
wealth and wreckage. 


These were symptoms of economic fever, not 
evidences of business prosperity. 


They brought home again to business the 
fundamental truths that credit is not capital, 
that opportunities are not resources. 


Real prosperity is nearer than it has been for 
several years because business has pretty gener- 
ally returned to the simple, economic laws upon 
which prosperity is based. America is saving 
instead of wasting, investing instead of speculat- 
ing, paying off old debts and employing credit 
soundly. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York expects a steady progress toward better 
times because of a growing tendency in business 
toward conservatism, economy, efficiency and 


hard work. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Sixty Million Dollars 








The Factor of Depreciated Currency in Com- 
petition. 

Why We Must Have Foreign Trade. 

Group Session, Evening: 

Group I. Education for Foreign Trade— 
Misstatement about Foreign Trade. 
Foreign Trade Education in the Schools, 

Group II. Banking Facilities for Foreign 
Trade— 

Protection Against Exchange Losses. 

Uniform Commercial Credit Instruments, 

The Exporter’s View of the Present Atti- 
tude of the Banks Toward Foreign 
Trade. The Bank View. 

Group III. Problems of the Export Manager 
(in cooperation with the Export 
Managers Club of New York). 

Third General Session, Thursday morning, 
May 11: 

The Merchant Marine—an International 
Problem. 

Inland Waterways as Developers of Trafhe. 

Shipbuilding Prospects. 

Marine Insurance—Factors in Rate Fixing. 

Group Session, Afternoon: 

Group IV. Ocean Carriage— 

Vital Points of Insurance Policies. 

The Carrier’s Responsibility—The Hague 
Rules, etc. (a) Shipper’s View. (bd) 
Underwriter’s View. (c) Carrier’s View. 

Group V. Export Sales Promotion (in co- 
operation with the American Manufac- 
turers Export Association)— 

Lessons of the Last Year. 

Bonded Service as a Selling Argument. 

The Square Deal Through Arbitration. 

Service as a Sales Promoter. 

Group VI. Competitive Conditions Abroad. 

Trade Adviser Service, Evening: 
Fourth General Session, Friday morning, 
May 12: 

Meeting Preferential Tariffs. 

Factors That Will Help the Exchange Situa- 
tion. 

A Foreign Trade Policy for Americans. 

Group Sessions, Afternoon: 

Group VII. Combination for Export— 
How the Webb Law Works. 

An Opportunity for the Smaller Manu- 
facturer to Meet Present Conditions. 

Methods of Organization. 

Group VIII. Export Advertising (in  co- 
operation with the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers )— 

Sales Promotion through Advertising. 

The Use of Dealers’ Helps. 

The Essentials of a Market Survey. 

Group IX. Credits and Credit Information 
(in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men)— 

Guide-posts in Foreign Credit Granting. 

One Method of Safeguarding the Credit 
Risk. 

Discussion: Troubles Hour. 

Banquet, Evening: 

Report of General Convention Committee— 

Final Declaration. Address. 





To Correct Our Calendar 
A SHORT time ago the monthly statement 


of one of the largest chain store concerns 
in the United States showed a very marked 
falling off in business during the month, as 
compared with the same month the previous 
year. Up to that period the monthly gross 
receipts had steadily increased, and naturally 
the reported decline caused the management 
and stockholders much concern. An investi- 
gation of the cause disclosed the fact that 
there were only four Saturdays in the month, 
whereas the same month the year before had 
five Saturdays. On a five-Saturday basis 
the company’s business for the month would 
have shown a gain. 

Here is an “example of the confusion in 
business resulting from the inequalities of 
the calendar. Yet this is but a minor matter 
compared to other difficulties that business 
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has to contend with because of differences in 
the number of days in the months. 

For instance, February has twenty-eight 
days. While that is actually less than one- 
thirteenth of a year, the same monthly salaries 
and rents are inequitably paid. Monthly 
business charges for maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and the like, are in that way unfairly 
proportioned. 

These are a few of the arguments put forth 
by proponents of a plan of calendar reform. 
They are supporting the liberty calendar bill 
introduced in the House by Representative 
Schall, of Minnesota. This bill would di- 
vide the year into thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days each. It would definitely fix for 
all time the dates of every day of the week, 
and thus dispense with the need of yearly 
calendars and end the inconvenience of having 
to refer to these to establish the coincidence 
of days and dates. To illustrate; the Sun- 
days of each month would be on the first, 
eighth, fifteenth and twenty-second. 

The odd day remaining in the 365-day year 
would be disposed of as “New Year Day.” 
It would have no other designation, and 
would be retained as a legal holiday preceding 
January 1. It would be included in that 
month as January “o.” In leap year the 
additional one day would be known as “Leap 
Year Day.” It would precede July 1 as a 
summer holiday, without a week-day name, 
as July “o.” 


Making the Days Stay Put 


HESE two changes are designed to fix 

each of the seven week-day names perma- 
nently in their fifty-two recurring yearly dates, 
then the same day of the week will always 
cycle to its four fixed dates every month, 
so that the passing day of the week will 
denote its current monthly date. 

Another important change, from a_busi- 
ness standpoint, is to abolish moon-wandering 
Easters, by internationally fixing Easter at 
its most convenient date, leaving each nation 
free to fix its own national holidays and fes- 
tivals. According to the plan, holidays would 
always fall on Saturday. 

Fluctuation in the date of Easter has 
caused considerable losses to business men, 
according to proponents of the calendar re- 
form plan. It has been estimated that in 
Germany alone merchants dealing in men 
and women’s wearing apparel have lost as 
much as $30,000,000, when Easter fell early. 

An international campaign to put the new 
time schedule into effect in 1928 is now being 
carried on by the International Fixed Calen- 
dar League, of which Moses B. Cotsworth, 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, is the moving 
force. Mr. Cotsworth lately came to this 
country to attend the convention of the Lib- 
erty Calendar Association. The convention 
endorsed Mr. Cotsworth’s plan for a thir- 
teen-month year. 

“We earn and pay by the month,” said 
Mr. Cotsworth, “but have not an equal 
monthly measure except for prisoners jailed 
to serve equal months of thirty days. They 
are the only class who know what a month 
really is. 

“All calendar periods of earning and spend- 
ing should be equal to help regular employ- 
ment, circulate money, and stabilize business. 
Bank drafts, trade bills, wages, and adjust- 
ments are complicated by weekly wages being 
differently split up by the parts of weeks end- 
ing on one and beginning the next month. 

“Five Saturdays each were in January, 
April, July, October, and December, 1921, 
when housekeepers were forced to buy a 
fifth week’s provisions out of equal monthly 
incomes. Many thus trend to get behind in 
the payment of their bills. It has been 
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| “Sal bonds made it possible” 





“Mother, this trip to Europe had its inception some 
twenty years ago when I began buying bonds. 
“Fortunately, I began my investing through a house 
which helped me to make the best use of my funds.” 
Building an investment fund of well selected bonds 
is the key to much in later Jife which is worth having 
and worth doing. 


Your main safeguard is the house you deal with. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co, owes its success and growth, 
these many years, to underwriting and marketing only 
bonds of a thoroughly conservative type. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





Our booklet, “‘Choos- 
ing Your Investment 
House,” explains the 
varied services of 
modern investment 
banking —and how to 
use them. Write for 
booklet NM-2 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
209 S.La Salle St. 49 Wall Street 
MILWAUKEE 
1st Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. Security Bldg. Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 
Fill in and mail for booklet, “Choosing Your Investment House,” NM-2 


cicickch. meses 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
10 Post OfficeSq. Land Title Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
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BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphlets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States. They deal 


by committees and departments of the Chamber. 
One copy of each will be sent free on request. 


booklets. 


with business subjects, being the results of studies made 


There is given below a list of some of the 
A nominal charge amounting to 


the cost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 


Our World Trade—Value and Volume of Principal Imports 
and Exports Between the United States and the Chief 
Foreign Markets, January to September, 1921. 

Free Zones—What They Are and How They Will Benefit 
American Trade. 

Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control. 

What a “Cost System’? Should Do For You. 

International Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of the 
Ter Meulen Plan. 

Fabricated Production Department—Its service to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing and production. 

The Railroad Situation—-Statement of Secretary of Com- 
merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Means for Presenting Public Interest in Transportation—- 
Report of Railroad Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Trade Association Activities—Correspondence between Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney General Daugherty 
on Legitimate Activities of Trade Associations. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them in 
Good and Bad Times. 

Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production 

Reduction of Merchandising Expense—Methods which Dis- 
tributors Are Applying to Ease the Process of Readjust- 
ment. 


Promoting Foreign Trade—Foreign Trade Work of Com- 
mercial Organizations, 


European Problems Affecting American Business—Report by 
a Special Committee on Economic Conditions in Burope. 


Railroad Questions Before Congress—Testimony of Railroad 
Security Owners. 


How You Should Vote on a Referendum. 

Why You Should Vote on a Referendum. 

The Schools of Your City—The General Situation. 

A Housing Program. 

The City Plan and Living and Working Conditions—A gen- 
eral outline of the subject. 

The Building Situation. 

Agricultural Bureaus and Committees. 

Commercial Organization Credit Bureaus. 

Building and Maintaining a Local Chamber of Commerce. 

Retail Trade Extension—<Activities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Industrial Development—Activities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

German Competition—Movement of trade as indicated ty 
official statistics. 

National Councillors Service Opportunity—Address before mid- 
winter meeting by A. C. Bedford. 

National Chamber's Civic Work—Purpose of the Civic De- 
velopment Department. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 








ATTENTION SECRETARIES 


Wanted! 


Factory location, requiring about 40,000 square feet of light, 
sanitary space for manufacturing high grade men’s clothing. 


Community must have large supply of women workers. 


(300 employed today.) 


In replying please state whether city is open shop and all other details. 
Box 153, NATION’S BUSINESS Washington, D. C. 
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Commercial 
Arbitration 





500 pages, bound in full law buckram, 
Price $7.50 net post-paid. 


DO YOU NEED ANSWERS TO THESE 
QUESTIONS? 


How should an 
prepared? 

What is Force Majeure? 

What is a Qualified C. I. F. Contract? 

When is rejection of goods permitted under 
trade rules? 

What document is 

shipment? 

Of what value is a Certificate of Quality? 

Are adverse winds or storms incident to the 
passage of sailing vessel, contingencies 
beyond a Seller's control? 

What is meant by the ‘strike’ clause in com- 
mercial contracts? 

Is a Seller Responsible in Damages for Non- 
Delivery of Goods? 

Is a shortage of rail equipment excuse for 
late shipment? 


Arbitration submission be 


evidence of the time of 
















this coupon 
today 
A. CARLISLE & CO. 


251 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please mail on approval a copy of 
“Commercial Arbitration” by Dunn and 
Dimond. Enclosed find $7.50 which will be 
returned if within ten days I return the book to you. 


Name 


Seo 
City 











Where one legal action is brought by mer- 
chants, twenty are submitted to arbitration. 


HERE, for the first time, is a book which tells how 
Commercial Arbitration relates to your business and 


how to use it. 

Arbitration is quicker, less embarrassing to trade relations, 
and less expensive than the law. You can never tell at 
what moment a knowledge of its principles and practice 
may be all-important, enabling you to make prompt and 


sound decisions, involving thousands of dollars. 


by H. Arthur Dunn and 


Henry P. Dimond, two of the foremost authorities on 


“Commercial Arbitration” 
Commercial Arbitration in the country, contains not 
merely the rules of the various trade bodies, but the inter- 
pretation of the rules. It shows the evidence, procedure, 
and precedents as brought out in leading cases decided by 


arbitrators. 

The book has been compiled from the records of Trade 
Chambers of Commerce thruout the 
The officials of these 


enthusiastically urged and cordially aided its preparation 


Organizations and 
United States. trade bodies have 
in order to meet the definite and repeatedly expressed 
needs of business men, lawyers, brokers, bankers and 


students. 


“Commercial Arbitration’ treats of ~~ 


Marine Insurance, Shipping, Custom of Ports, Documents, Demurrage, 
Diversion, Certificates of Grade, Rejections, and Custom of Trade, and 
covers dealings in the following commodities: Grain, Flour, Dried Fruits, 
Canned Goods, Raisins, Prunes, Walnuts, Peanuts, Vegetable Oils, Seeds, 
Rice, Coffee, Steel, Lumber, Nitrate of Soda, Copra, and Copra Cake. 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


251 Bush Street San Francisco, Call. 
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figured out that 13 per cent of retail losses 
in bad debts are due to the differences in 
the number of Saturdays in the month. 
“Just as the world was benefited by the 
establishment of standard time forty years 
ago, so also will it be improved by the 
adoption of the new calendar plan by all 
the nations of the world.” 
(74 99 3 ae 
The “Ifs” of April in Coal 
For Industry 
N ANALYSIS of the coal situation, the 
purpose of which is to give business men 
information regarding possible supplies in the 
event of a strike of miners on April 1, was 
issued today by the Coal Bureau of the Natu- 
ral Resources Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The 
bulletin carries charts covering the situation 
in particular localities throughout the United 
States. 
The analysis has this to say about the 
bituminous situation: 
The following statement of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey will be of interest as indicating the Home or Beauty House No. 101 
days’ supplies of bituminous coal in the hands The view above shows Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter 
of various classes of consumers in the United at Moorehead, Minnesota. Mr. Welter says: ‘‘We are very well pleased with our 
States on January 1, 1922: building experience. A leading archited of Fargo, N. D., said that this house is 
Days the best designed and best looking house of any he has seen in this section of 
ae the country. Our house created such a favorable impression that several houses 
“4 page ee coke plants dad eon eng 43 have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. 1 wish to thank you for 
steel Pp ants eS eS STE ROS eS 48 the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.” 
Other atidustrials. ...... 6% ..9.- den 51 
ATUMCIAE “PAs: HWA. Sa ee 89 g 
Miectric  Gtilities % i. 2s, peck n ts bows 5t 
} Coal dealers—bituminous ......... 33 
Railroads (estimated from incom- 
PUCCE COMEDY 55 5s cin os ete Tice Sate 35 f } 
\ Subsequent statements are that supplies have 
j increased to some extent up to February 11. ; 2 
The consumption of bituminous coal in 1921 S THE MANY ADVANTAGESof the Face Brick house—its 
averaged 32,000,000 tons per month, or about supreme beauty, its unmatched durability, its safety from fire 
ane veggiingge sel pearl ee and its marked economies—should be available to the average home- 
weather fluctuations affecting anthracite. Bitu- builder, to whom the architect is not accessible, the American Face 
minous, however, is directly affected by indus- Brick Association has issued various designs for small Face Brick 
trial conditions, reflecting immediately a revival houses, ranging in size from three to eight rooms. 
or depression. ‘This variation is shown by a 
comparison of the active year of 1920, when During the last year and a half nearly 100,000 of these plan book- 
ve auscaca wane 5 al psig ekiedee lets have been sent out on request and the designs have received en- 
ss y 21, W c : : 7 ‘ 
totaled 407,048,000 tons. thusiastic endorsement from home-builders in all partsof the country. 
Bi pg hinge oe “The Home of Beauty” shows fifty houses, mostly two stories, 
¢ d a d 9 ’ ( ° . . : 
47,000,000 tons. The Geological Survey further designed by architects in all parts of the country for a national com- 
notes that stocks cannot fall much below 20,- petition. They represent a wide variety of architectural designs and 
rage seen pond The osauier 3h Aadan tea: carefully planned interior arrangements. Sent for 50 cents. We have 
fore, which can be drawn from stocks on hand complete working drawings, specifications and quantity estimates 
before a serious situation develops is about for these houses at nominal cost. 
27,000,000 tons. To this supply there will be ; ” : . 
continually added the output of non-union fields. “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in four 
The strike of 1919 furnishes some precedent as booklets, shawing 3 to 4-room houses, 5room houses, 6room houses, 
emg ota pol ea wa bir ee a and 7 to 8room houses, in all ninety-two, each reversible with a 
dis $s rnished ; ox Y 4,000,000 ; : : , ss a : 
tons per week. Assuming this year’s consump- different exterior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
tion to be comparable to that of 1921, 7,600,000 combined with convenient interiors and economical construction. 
tons pert week, the supply from non-union fields The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 
would fall short 3,600,000 tons per week of 
meeting the demand. To cover this deficit We also have the complete working drawings, specifications and 
rai — oe gga smote eros masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the book- 
> F: " y ~ ( Ss a y . bd - id ‘ > 
weeks. This period might be lengthened by lets the designs you like best and order the plans, even if you are not 
increased production from the non-union fields going to build now, for their study will be not only interesting and 
and there are reasons to believe this produc- instructive, but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 
tion will increase, but how rapidly and to what 
extent can only be conjectured. “The Story of Brick” is an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
} a a sada prior gers apr, har trations and much valuable information for all who intend to build. 
( d_ cons s, C ‘ j t . 
| rest on a theory of even: divition.0f prodoct It discusses in detail the many advantages and economies of the Face 
and uniform storage capacity and uniform Brick house. Sent free. Address, American Face Brick Association, 
| stocks on hand throughout the country. In 1130 Westminster Building Chicago Illinois 
1 reality, however, such uniform conditions do ‘ , 
not exist in the different communities. More- 
over, in case of strike the ordinary lines of 
distribution are so disarranged that there re- 3 
sults great variation in the ability of different 
communities to secure needed supplies. 
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RESIDENCES 
OFFICE and 
MONUMENTAL 
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SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
BANKS and 
DORMITORIES 


Send for new 
Catalogue 11 


with up-to-the-minute ideas 
and suggestions for 


Saving Money 


and securing the 


Right Sash at 
the Right Price 


Write 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS CO. 


Station E 


PHILADELPHIA 


“THERE IS A STEEL SASH 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE.”’ 
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| Keeping the City’s 


Craw Full 


By CaroLine B. SHERMAN 
Of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


people in furs and heavy coats bought 

strawberries from hawkers on the streets 
of Washington. People who live in cities 
are apt to grow callous to wonders that are 
brought to their doors. Few of them stop to 
think by what processes their breakfast 
oranges or their dinner potatoes have arrived 
at their tables. 

To feed one of our large American cities 
requires concentrated effort in practically 
every state and in many foreign countries. 

Not only do our great cities draw such 
supplies from afar, but they draw them in 
huge quantities. As might be expected, the 
number of carloads of fruits and vegetables 
shipped in by our three largest cities, New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, in addition 
to the amount trucked in by neighboring farm- 
ers, is closely in proportion to population. 
Thus Chicago, with about half the population 
of New York, unloads about half as many 
cars, while Philadelphia unloads about a 
third as many. 

In 1921 alone, more than 437,000 cars 
of eight kinds of fruits and vegetables. were 
shipped out of their producing territory to 
feed distant populations. Apples, white po- 
tatoes, onions, cabbage, strawberries, toma- 
toes, and cantaloupes were in these cars. 
Other similar commodities probably filled 
more than half as many cars more. Of 
these leading lines, New York takes 50,000 
cars annually, Chicago 25,000, and Philadel- 
phia approximately 16,000 cars. 

These three cities together consume almost 
a fourth of the total shipped apple crop of 
the country. All cities like apples and con- 
sume more than of any other kind of fruit. 

On a five-year average, Georgia leads all 
of the states in carload shipments of peaches. 
Of a total of 10,500 cars shipped out in one 
year, New York has been known to take 
more than 3,000 from this state alone, while 
Chicago is a good customer. California ships 
to both markets. 

Potatoes not only lead all other vegetables 
in demand, but in New York they comprise 
two-thirds of the total supply of leading 
vegetables, and in number of carloads they 
equal its entire supply of fruits. About 
19,000 cars, or 12,000,000 bushels, are re- 
quired by New York each year to feed its 
multitudes. Chicago takes nearly 12,000 cars 
and Philadelphia about 7,000. 

Although 22,000 cars of domestic onions 
are shipped annually, and New York draws 
heavy supplies from Texas and California 
as well as from neighboring states, yet many 
are imported to suuply its foreign population. 
Some years more than 1,000,000 bushels are 
imported, chiefly from Bermuda and Valencia. 
Only a few years ago we were dependent 
upon local growers for all of our highly 
perishable fruits, such as strawberries, toma- 
toes, and cantaloupes. Seasons were short 
and quality often inferior. Now distance, 
heat and cold make little difference in distri- 
bution. When Louisiana growers enter the 
market in large quantities in April they meet 
practically no carlot competition until May. 

Our large cities now boast a year-round 
supply of tomatoes. Florida ships in small 
lots during the winter, and early in the spring 
Mississippi and Texas come on the markets 
with large quantities. Careful methods of 
picking, grading, packing and shipping are 
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WHO 


Handles 
Your Checks? 


Trousands of dollars are 
lost every day through check 
raising that could be saved by 
using insured checks. It is 
easy to alter any check. Even 
amateurs do it. If you have 
insured checks, though, you 
are positively protected against 
loss from such causes. 























Thousands of banks now provide their 
customers with Super-Safety Insured 
checks without any charge, thus giving 
them positive protection by means of 
$1,000.00 free insurance against loss 
through fraudulent alteration. 


Ask your banker today for a supply 
of these safe checks. If you don’t know 
where you can get them, write us for the 
name of a bank nearby who will accom- 
modate you. 


NOTE: Special Insured Voucher 
Checks, Pay-roll Checks and Personal 
Checks may be purchased direct if your 
bank does not furnish you Super-Safety 
Insured checks. Ordes today, sending 
sample of style of check you desire, or we 
will design one for you. If you desire, 
we will have a salesman call. 





$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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making these out-of-season fruits of increas- 
ingly satisfactory quality and flavor, and the 
amounts lost and wasted through long-dis- 
stance shipment, while still too great, are 
constantly decreasing with the use of im- 
proved methods. 

The cantaloupe season in the cities has 
been extended from a few weeks to many 
months, and more than 20,000 carloads enter 
commercial trade in the course of a year. 





Uncle Sam’s Transportation Offices 


ERE are some of the Federal bureaus 

and departments whose activities touch 
our interstate commerce. The list is a long 
one, but it is not safe to jump at the con- 
clusion that all of the regulation is mere 
oficial interference. It simply emphasizes 
the fact that the interests of the people are 
bound up in the movement of trade and that 
public officers must protect these interests. 
Here is the list: 


Bureau of Internal Revenue—Treasury De- 
partment.—Makes regulations for levy of fed- 
eral taxes whether upon private cost service or 
upon net income. 

Prohibition Commissioner, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.—Makes regulations under which in- 
toxicating liquors are transported across the 
great American desert from oasis to oasis. 

Customs Bureau, Treasury Department,— 
Makes regulations for the transportation of 
imported merchandise in bond; makes regula- 
tion respecting export declarations, etc., re- 
quired from the point of audit of export ship- 
ments, 

Comptroller General of Accounts, Treasury 
Department.—Handles questions respecting de- 
creased rates and freight and passenger serv- 
ice rendered the government by land grant 
railroads or other roads with which there 
are outstanding contracts for decreased rates. 

Bureau of the Budget, Treasury Depart- 
ment.—Passes upon all questions. of monies 
needed for the discharge of the duties of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Railroad 
Labor Board, etc. 

Bureau of Public Health—Exercises control 
over water supply used for drinking and culi- 
nary purposes by interstate carriers; enforces 


international quarantine regulations of the 
United States, etc. 
General Staff, War Department.—Makes 


plans for military utilization of railroads. 

Office of Engineers, War Department.—Deals 
with questions respecting railroad bridges over 
navigable waters. 

Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
War Department.—Investigates internal ar- 
rangements between rail and water carriers, 
facilities for interchange of freight, etc.; 
operates large lines for the Government on 
several important water routes. 

Air Service, War Department.—Operates all 
air-craft for the Army; operates flying fields, 
encourages provision of landing fields, ete. 

War Department.—In reality the assignment 
of officers for executive positions, operates the 
Panama Canal Railroad Co. across the Isthmus, 
the Panama Steamship Co., with vessels oper- 
ating between New York and the Isthmus, 
and the Panama Canal, a waterway for sea- 
going vessels. 

Post-Office Department.—Operates airplanes 
on coastal routes and also other vehicles by 
land and by water; supervises all transporta- 
tion of mails on _ railroads, electric cars, 
steamers, etc., and administers questions con- 
nected with compensation to the railroads for 
carrying the mails. 

Naval Observatory, Washington.—Fixes the 
standards of time on which the railroads are 
run. 

General Land Office—Grants rights-of-way 
for railroads over public lands. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Department 
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a LiftAbout used 
by the E. H. 
Schmidt IceCo., 
West New York, 
N. J., for pull- 
ing and carry- 
ing cans of ice. 








Big help at small cost 


‘6 HAT’S just what we've needed,” has been said by hun- 
: dreds in practically every business in all parts of the 
country when they learned of the Shepard Electric 
LiftAbout. They sought a cheaper, faster, and easier way for 
moving loads, and found it in this new small, but powerful, 
electric hoist. This “Big help at small cost’ will pick up, carry, 
and put down the loads that must be moved in your business— 
save labor and take your load-moving item from the debit to 
the credit column. 


One man—any man 


Whether the loads are heavy, fragile, or cumbersome, one man— 
any man—with a LiftAbout can handle them. No valuable 
floor space is used, for a LiftAbout is easily and quickly installed 
to run on overhead I-Beam track—is always out of the way, but 
instantly available for use. t 


Made by largest producer of 
electric hoists in America 
The Shepard Electric LiftAbout follows the same principles of 
design and construction that have made “‘Shepards” the most 
widely known and used electric hoists in America. It is surpris- 
ingly low in cost and economical to run, and makes power-lifting 
available for every load-moving job. 
Truly, an electric hoist for everybody 


In range of application a LiftAbout is almost without limit. It 
finds use in stores, factories, warehouses, stockrooms, hotels, ice 
plants, garages, packing houses, in newspaper plants, in apartment 
houses and office buildings for removing ashes, on farms, in fact. 
everywhere. Write and learn how the LiftAbout will pay you. 


*‘Shepard” builds Electric Cranes and Hoists in capacities to 30 tons. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
436 Schuyler Avenue - ~ Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cites 


Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 












A new and smaller 


ELECTRIC HOIST 

















Send for— 
this circular which illustrates 
and describes the Lif*About 
in many and varied appli- 
cations. 
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ARE YOUR STEPS AND FLOORS SLIP-PROOF? 















































nor trip on it. 


desirable. 


_ Make Steps Safe 
For the Careless Foot 


SN’T the responsibility usually placed with the 

owner of the steps—not the foot that slips? 

Steps can be made slip-proof, permanently 
slip-proof—any kind of construction—with 


ALUNDUM 
SAFETY TILE 


It remains slip-proof always—even the nose does 
not wearsmooth. There are no grooves, corruga- 
tions nor depressions—the foot can’t slip on it, 


It is solving one of the architects’ big problems— 
in schoolhouses, theaters, hotels, subway and rail- 
road stations and in industrial plants. 
used on stairs, ramps, building entrances, elevator 
landings and wherever a slip-proof surface is 


It is being 


Alundum abrasive has had years of severe serv- 
ice tests in the metal industries against steel 
and other metals; it has no fear of shoe leather. 
It is economical because of its long life. The 
first cost is the only cost. 


We have a book illustrating many applications 
which contains interesting data for architects. 
Send for it. Tell your architect about it. 













Chicago 
11 N. Jefferson Street 








New York 


151 Chambers Street 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Detroit 
233 W. Congress Street 
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of the Interior —Grants rights-of-way for rail- 
roads over Indian Reservations. 

Alaskan Engineering Commission, Interior 
Department.—Locates, constructs and operates 
railroads from the interior of Alaska to the 
coast. 

Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture.-—Provides marine intelligence, etc., for the 
benefit of commerce and navigation. 

Forest Service, Department of Agriculture.— 
Builds highways in forest reserves. 

Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agri- 
culture-—Administers federal aid road act un- 
der which the federal government cooperates 
with the states in improving highways. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agricuiture—Enforces quarantine regulations 
in interstate transportation of live stock. 

Federal Horticultural Board, Department of 
Agriculture —Formulates and enforces regula- 
tions respecting interstate transportation of 
plants, etc. (Quarantine) 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Administers 
federal laws respecting interstate commerce 
in game birds. 

Bureau of Light Houses, Department of Com- 
merce-—In charge of lighthouses and aids to 
navigation. 

Hydrographic Office, Navy Department.—. 
Supplies charts, sailing directions, etc., for for- 
eign waters. 

Coast Guard, Treasury Department.—Main- 
tains life saving stations along navigable 
waters. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Provides charts, 
sailing directions, etc., for domestic waters. 

Bureau of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce-—Has general supervision of commerce, 
marine and merchant seamen of the United 
States, enforcing regulations as to the regula- 
tion of vessels, the employment of seamen, etc. 

Steamboat Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce.—lInspects and approves boilers and 
accessories used in American steamers; en- 
forces laws respecting condition of hulls and 
provision of life-saving equipment. 

Bureau of Immigration, Department of 
Labor.—Enforces immigration laws as_ they 
affect water and land carriers. 

Interstate Commerce Commission.—Regulates 
rates and service of interstate carriers, and 
regulates a large variety of relations, for ex- 
ample, exemption from anti-trust laws. 

U. S. Railroad Administration.—Engaged in 
completing the operations of the Government 
resulting from federal control of railroads. 

U. S. Railroad Labor Board.—Regulates 
wages and working conditions of employees 
on all interstate carriers. 

United States Shipping Board.—Owns, char- 
ters and operates commercial steamers. 

Council of National Defense—l\s charged 
with the preparation of plans for the coordina- 
tion of transportation facilities for military and 
commercial purposes, the location of highways, 
waterways, etc. 

War Finance Corporation—Has power to 
make loans to the railroads and has exercised 
this power with the result that considerable 
sums are now due to the corporation from 
various railroads. 

The Alien Property Custodian—Holds con- 
siderable amounts of railroad securities taken 
over from enemies of the United States. 

The United States Tariff Commission.—Con- 
siders and reports on the effect of import and 
export rail rates on customs duties. 

National Advisory Commission for Aeronau- 
tics—Supports and directs the investigation 
and study of problems of flight. 

The United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation—Is maintained to settle disputes 
by mediation, conciliation, etc., between rail- 
roads and their employees. basis 

International Joint Commission.—Has juris- 
diction over cases involving the use or obstruc- 
tion or diversion of waters forming the inter- 
national boundary between U. S. and Canada. 

The Department of Commerce.—ts charged 
with the work of promoting the commerce of 
the United States, including its transportation. 
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A Few of the Many 
Successful Organizations 
Now Benefiting 
Thru P-A-X Services 


BANKS 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Federal Reserve Banks, Kansas City, 
Chicago, others 

Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago 

Corn Exchange National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Garfield National Bank, New York 

New York Stock Exchange, New York 

American Nat’! Bank, Nashville,Tenn. 

Bank of Manhattan Co., New York 

Central Union Trust Co., New York 

Chemical National Bank, New York 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Harding & Co., Shanghai, China 

S. H. Kresge & Co., New York 

The Hub, Chicago 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 

National Cloak & Suit Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 

Chas. A. Strelinger Co., The, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lit Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. W. McCloy, Stationery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—Others, too numerous for space. 


HOSPITALS 


Long Island Infirmary, Boston, Mass. 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hamont Hospital, Erie, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. State Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
Bellevue Hospitals, New York 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


PRIVATE ESTATES 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
New York 

Swift Residence, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Residence, 
New York 

Lucy Carnegie Est. (Dungeness), 
Cumberland, Ga. 

R. T. Crane, Jr., Estate, Ipswich, 


Residence, 


Mass. 
A. W. Mellon Estate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Henry Ford Estate, Dearborn, Mich. 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


RAILROADS 


Illinois Central R. R. 

Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Grand Trunk Ry. 

Chinese Government Ry. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co. 
Terminal R. R. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 
Texas Steamship Co., Bath, Maine 


—Others, too numerous for space. 


FACTORIES 


Aetna Knitting Mills, Troy, N. Y. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 
— Motors Corp. Bidg., Detroit, 
1c. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
National Screw & Tack Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Long Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. 
Libby. McNeill & Libby, Blue Island, 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Oglesby, Ill. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Packard Motor Co., Boston and 
Chicago 

American Sugar Refining Co., Chal- 
mette, La 


—Others, too numerous for space. 
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PRIVATE 


EXCHANGE 


Jor AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES ~ 











You Pay for the P-A-X Whether 
You Buy It or Not 


More than 1,000 American or- 
ganizations—factories, offices, 
stores, hotels, hospitals, schools— 
which are using the P-A-X are 
saving enough ‘‘waste-dollars” 
to pay back the “‘spent-dollars”’ 
invested in P-A-X equipment, 
every two or three years. 


Useless steps, lost time, defective 
service to customers, duplication 
of effort, unnecessary delays, 
avoidable errors, cost much in 
‘‘waste-dollars,’”’” money spent 
unconsciously and profitlessly. 


These wastes are taking heavy 


The Automatic 
Electric Services 
of the P-A-X com- 
bine inter-com- 
munication, code 
call system, con- 
ference wire, 
emergency 
alarms, watch- 
man’s calls and 
other related 
services. 





toll from those concerns which 
need the P-A-X but have not yet 
installed it. These ‘‘waste-dol- 
lars” go out year after year. The 
‘“‘spent-dollars” are paid once for 
the equipment and stop this Joss 
for all time. 


A conference with one of our rep- 
resentatives will show you just 
how and why your organization 
needs the P-A-X and will enable 
you to save the “‘waste-dollars” 
that are now cutting into profits. 
Write, telephone or wire our 
nearest office. A field engineer is 
at your service. 


The P-A-X aug- 
ments and com- 
pletes but does 
not supplant nor 
connect with 
localand long 
distance tele- 
phone service. 


AUTOMATIC 
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Automatic Electric 


NEW YO 


Saar Offices: 
K, 21E. 40th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, The 


Bourse Building 


wd 445 Tremont 


Munsey Building 


ROCHESTER, 612 Mercan- 


tile Building 


a am 608 Fulton 


in 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuya- 


Northern Electric Com- 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Build ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MAN- 
UFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


hoga Building 
In Canada— Address 


any. Ltd., — 
ontreal, P 


Branch Offices: 


CINCINNATI, Union Cen- 


tral Building 


COL age _OHIO, 518 


, 525 Fed Bldg. 
KANSAS. CITY, 1001 New 


Ferris ao 


York Life Building 
SAN FRANC 
Market Street 


Fernando Building 
Abroad— Address 


Telephone Co., 


Lincoln’s Inns Field, Lon- 


don, W. C. 2, England 
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ISCO, $20 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San 


International Apremate 
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What is Your Problem? | 


Westinghouse Control Will Make 
a Motor Do Anything 


Some of the most useful and ingenious elec- 
trical developments are possible only because of 
the control apparatus that applies to them the 
final touch of effectiveness. 

Consider how the almost boundless energy that 
electricity provides is but a savage torrent of 
power until! it is directed and skillfully utilized 
by the devices that direct it into the desired uses. 
Imagine the knowledge of conditions, of mechani- 
cal requirements, of operating problems, and of 
men, that must be brought to bear on the design 
and development of apparatus for the efficient 
control of motors and other electrical machines, 
and you will see why it is that Westinghouse has 
for years applied the special talents and expe- 
rience of great engineers to the solution of this 
important question. ; 

So many remarkable and reliable devices fo 


control purposes are now available, that it does 
not seem too much to say that Westinghouse 
Control will make a motor do anything that lies 
within the range of its capacity. And there are 
undoubtedly many instances where regular or 
special control apparatus will add measurably to 
the usefulness of motor equipment that may 
already seem to be quite satisfactory. 


Westinghouse invites inquiries from manu- 
facturers or others to whom any aspect of this 
question may be interesting. Whether improved 
control promises to bring better efficiency, more 
production, lowered labor costs, more reliable 
operation, greater safety, or whatever, Westing- 
house engineers will gladly assist you in gaining 
the results you should have. 


Perhaps there is a control Problem in your 
plant of which you are not aware. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities - 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Automatic control for Paper Machine. Pro- 
duces 800 feet of paper 154 inches wide, per 
minute, or 70 tons per day. 


Automatic control on Bar Mill. Automatic 
control has made possible the handling of heavy 
steel bars easily, cheaply and rapidly. 


800 horse power hoist motor handling cars of 
coal on one of the longest slopes in the Pennsyl- 
vania Bituminous Mines. 


Movable car dumper discharging grain. This 
operation takes one man ten minutes. It used 
to take eight to ten men twenty minutes. 


CONTROLLERS 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 





